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PREFACE. 

In the months of September and October, 1888, Elder Joseph S. Black 
and the undersigned visited many places of historic interest to the Latter- 
day Saints. These points comprised the leading localities where some of 
the chief scenes connected with the early rise of the Church were enacted. 
While on thisjtrip the observations taken were made the subjects of a lengthy 
correspondence to the Deseret News. We have been assured that these 
letters were well received by the community, and having been requested by 
a number of friends to compile them in the form of a pamphlet, we have 
done so, and in that shape respectfully present the correspondence in ques- 
tion, trusting that it will receive a kindly reception. 

ANDREW JENSON, 


EDWARD STEVENSON. 
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LETTER 1. 


Visit to Independence, Jackson Co., Mis- 
souri.—The Josephites and Hedrickites. 
—Prayer on the Temple Lot.—Visit to 
the Big Blue.—The Dismal Fate of No- 
torious Mobocrats. 


INDEPENDENCE, JACKSON Co., Mo., 
September 10, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 


Having been blessed and set apart | 


for a short mission to the United 
States in the interest of Church his- 
tory, Elders Andrew Jenson, Edward 
Stevenson and Joseph S. Black left 
Salt Lake City, Utah, in the morn- 
ing of the 6th inst., and, after a safe 
and pleasant journey over moun- 
tains and plains, we arrived in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, in the evening of 
Sept. 8th, where we hired a room 
for a few days and put up for the 
night. The next morning, Sunday, 
Sept. 9, 1888, after calling upon the 
Lord in earnest prayer, asking him 
for his aid, protection and guidance 
in performing our mission success- 
fully, we left our lodgings and went 
by. rail to Independence, the place 
where we had arranged to commence 
our labors. We arrived there at 11 
a. m. With solemn feelings we 
wended our way to the public square, 
where a magnificent court-house oc- 
cupies the site of the small one that 
was known to the Saints in 1831-33. 
When we remembered that it was on 
that square the mob assembled with 
murderous intent and decided to 
drive the innocent Saints away from 


their homes and possessions, that 
a 
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Bishop Edward Partridge and Broth- 
er Allen were cruelly stripped and 
tarred and feathered, etc., we could 
hardly refrain from shedding tears, 
especially when we remembered that 
this goodly land of Zion is still in the 
possession of our enemies. 

From the court-house square we 
proceeded westward to the Temple 
lot, and arrived there just as the 
Hedrickites were emerging from 
their little meeting-house on the 
northeast corner of the lot, after 
holding religious service. We were 
introduced to their leading men and 
spent part of the day very pleasantly 
in conversing with them about the 
principles of the Gospel. They 


treated us with great kindness and * 


finally invited us to preach in their 
little meeting-house the following 
Monday evening. In the afternoon 
we attended a Josephite prayer meet- 
ing, in which Elder Stevenson bore 
a powerful testimony of the divine 
mission of the Prophet Joseph, the 
gifts and blessings of the Gospel, 
etc. The congregation listened with 
breathless attention, and after the 
meeting a number of people flocked 
around us anxious to enter into 
friendly conversation and hear of 
the progress we were making in the 
valleys of the mountains. They had 
rejoiced in the testimony borne, no 
doubt recognizing therein the voice 
of the true shepherd—something that 
had the right ring—calculated to 
gladden their hearts and prepare 
them to receive greater truths. The 
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Josephites number about 600 souls 
in Independence, and hold public 
meetings three times every Sunday 
in their brick meeting-house east of 
the court-house, but they are now 
erecting a fine church immediately 
north of and facing the Temple lot. 
We conversed with several of them 
who seemed to be wavering in their 
belief, apparertly not satisfied with 
themselves nor their reorganized 
church, but showed great interest in 
the advanced principles we had to 
proclaim. Others showed that bit- 
terness and spirit of antagonism 
characterizing their people generally. 
There are many good and honest 
persons in their midst who, no doubt, 
in due time will see the error of 
their way and fall in line with the 
true Priesthood of God now upon 
the earth. After conversing with 
members of the Josephite and Hed- 
rickite factions until after Jark and 
making, we think, a good and lasting 
impression upon them—for they fol- 
lewed us wherever we went and 
were unwilling to part with us—we 
proceeded to the Temple lot, selected 
a suitable place in the tall grass, and 
there, while stillness reigned on this 
sacred spot and surroundings, we 
bowed the knee and prayed earnestly 
for the redemption of Zion, for the 
increased power of the Priesthood of 
God upon the earth, for our own 
success, for our families that we had 
left at home, ete. Our hearts were 
filled with joy and the inspiration of 
heaven seemed to rest upon us, until 
we felt to prophesy in the name of 
the Lord that, not many years hence, 
the way shall be opened for the re- 
turn of the Saints to this good and 
holy land, where once stood the Gar- 
den of Eden, where the great Proph- 
et of the nineteenth century com- 


muned with Jehovah, where the New 
Jerusalem shall be built and a Tem- 
ple reared to the name of the Most 
High in this generation. 

We prayed: ‘‘O Lord, remember 
thy words, and let not Zion suffer 
forever. Hasten her redemption, 
and let thy name be glorified in the 
victory of truth and righteousness 
over sin andiniquity. Confound the 
enemies of thy people and let Zion 
be free.’’ After prayer we returned 
to our quarters in Kansas City, well 
satisfied with our first visit to Inde- 
pendence. 

On the morning of Monday, 10th, 
we took a 15th Street cable car to 
the outskirts of the city, from where 
we walked in a southeasterly direc- 
tion to the Big Blue. The reader 
will remember that it was on this 
stream the Colesville branch and 
other Saints located in 1831, and that 
on the 2nd of August of the year 
mentioned Joseph Smith, the Proph- 
et, and eleven other men, in honor 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, carried 
and placed in position the first log 
for a house as a commencement for 
the building of Zion in this dispen- 
sation. The Big Blue is quite a 
large but sluggish stream which rises 
in Johnson County, Kansas, enters 
Jackson County, Missouri, from the 
west and then changes its course 
northward winding through the fields 
and farms about half way between 
Kansas City and Independence cen- 
tres. In going up the hill traveling 
east, after having crossed the bridge 
over the Big Blue on the Westport 
and Independence road (a few hun- . 
dred feet north of where the ferry 
over the Big Blue, mentioned in | 
Church history, once was), we turned 
aside to an old farm house, where we 
happened onan old Missouri mobo- 
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crat, who boasted of having been an 
enemy to the ‘‘Mormons’’ for over 
fifty years. Says he, ‘‘I was but a 
boy when the ‘Mormons’ were ex- 
pelled from Jackson County, but, by 
G—d, I was old enough to shoulder 
a gun and help drive them out.”’ 
We asked him what the ‘‘Mor- 
mons’’ had done to the old settlers 
which merited so brutal a treatment, 
and especially wanted him to tell us 
his own personal experience with 
them. ‘‘O,’’ says he, ‘‘they did not 
molest me, for I was so young, but 
they did others.’’ He then related 
how one of the Saints claimed to 
have received a revelation authoriz- 
ing him to steal another man’s cow, 
and that the Missourian thus imposed 
upon retaliated by killing the ‘‘Mor- 
mon,’’ and this was the commence- 
ment of the hostilities between the 
Saints and the Missourians in Jack- 
son County. Of course our know- 
ledge of the true history of the affair 
prevented us from accepting the 
statement astrue. We did not, how- 
ever, consider it wise to enter into 
any argument with him, but pro- 
ceeded to ask him other questions. 
He then informed us that old Col. 
Pitcher, who took an active part 
against the Saints in 1833, died 
about a year ago asa pauper. Not 
only did he die poor, but during his 
last days he was shunned and de- 
serted by all. Even his own chil- 
dren neglected tocare for him. It 
went so far that some of the neigh- 
bors proposed to take up a subscrip- 
tion in order to raise sufficient means 
to hire a negro from Kansas City to 
wait on him until he died; but be- 
"fore the darkey came he breathed 
his last in the midst of filth and mis- 
ery. He was once a wealthy man, 
but during the late civil war his 


property was burned by the enemy 
and he reduced to poverty. Thus he 
seemed to have received his just due 
for the cruel part he took in mob- 
bing the Saints and burning their 
houses in 1833. 

It may be proper tostate here that 
nearly every house on both sides of 
the Big Blue—the very section of 
country where abottt 200 houses be- 
longing to the Saints were burned in 
the beginning of 1834—were de- 
stroyed during the guerrilla and 
bushwacker’s campaign of terror in 
the time of the late civilwar. Itwas 
a war between neighbors and neigh- 
borhoods, and the whole section of 
country was laid waste, so Mr. Ma- 
son informed us. His own house 
was burned with the rest. 

In answer to our inquiry he also 
told us that Moses Wilson, the old 
mobocrat general, notoriously known 
in the Missouri persecutions, died 
many years ago in Texas asa Urunk- 
ard, gambler and genuine vagabond, 
despised by all who knew him. 

‘‘What became of Samuel C. 
Owens who had so narrow an escape 
from drowning in the Missouri River 
while fighting the ‘Mormons’ in 
1834,’’ we asked. ‘‘Sam. Owens,”’ 
replied Mr. Mason, ‘‘why, he was 
the only man killed in the battle with 
the Mexicans near the city of Chihu- 
ahua in 1846. He had just received 
bad news from home, informing him 
that his son-in-law had committed 
the crime of murder, and Mr. Owens 
felt so bad about it, that he imme- 
diately filled himself with brandy, 
plunged heedlessly into a hand-to- 
hand conflict with the Mexicans, dur- 
ing which he wds killed, according to 
his own wish; for he said before 
starting, that he wanted to go to hell 
at once, knowing, as he did, that he 
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would have to go there some day 
anyway.’’ Such was the fate of this 
old mobocrat, who persecuted the 
Saints so unmercifully during the 
Jackson and Clay County troubles. 

Mr. Mason, our informant, lives 
on afarm which once belonged to 
the Saints. He is seventy-one years 
of age, and although he was bitter 
against the Saints, he seemed pleased 
with being able to point out to us 
the various bends on the Big Blue, 
where the humble log cabins of the 
Saints once stood. Atseveral points 
there are still remnants to be found 
of the chimneys and foundations, 
but nota single house is known to 
be in existence. ‘The residence of 
Brother Joshua Lewis, in which the 
Church held its fifth General Con- 
ference, Aug. 4, 1831, crumbled to 
pieces years ago, ‘That was one of 
the few buildings not burned by the 
mob at the time of the exodus, but 
it was partly torn down. 

Mr. Mason also told us where the 
skirmish took place between the 
Saints and the mob, Nov. 4, 1833, 
when Andrew Barber and two of the 
mob were killed. 

In alluding to himself the old man, 
whom we considered a fair sample 
of many of those who drove the 
Saints out of Jackson County in 
1833, informed us that he had no 
education. ‘‘I can’t read a word,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I only went to school three 
weeks in my life, during which time 
I got nine lickings and quit.’’ 

After we left Mr. Mason remarked 
to a neighbor: ‘‘They (meaning 
your correspondants) asked me 
about these men (alluding to the 
mobbers), and as I did not want to 
lie to them I told them the truth. 
These strangers, even if they were 
d—d Mormons, possessed one re- 


deeming quality—they were Demo- 
crats.’”’ On our merits as Demo- 
crats he gave us all the buttermilk 
we could drink and wished us suc- 
cess. 

From Mr. Mason’s house we con- 
tinued our journey to the house of 
Geo. P. Frisbey, a member cf the 
Hedrickite faction, where these lines 
are penned for the Deseret News. 

_ We have an appointment to preach 

on the Temple Block in Indepen- 

dence this evening. More anon. 
ANDREW JENSON, 
EpWARD STEVENSON, 
JosepH S. BLack. 


LETTER 2. 


Meeting on the Temple Lot.—Scenes, Lo- 
cations and Circumstances Connected 
with Former Times. 


INDEPENDENCE, JACKSON Co., Mo., 
September 11, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

Last evening we were taken ina 
conveyance, by our friend, Elder 
George P. Frisbey, of tbe Hedrick- 
ite Church, to fill our appointment 
in their meeting-house on the Tem- 
ple lot. Our journey was over roll- 
ing land, with fields and forests in- 
termingled, forming a picture wor- 
thy of Zion’s borders, on which we 
truly were. Farms containing hun- 
dreds of acres of beautiful land, the 
homes of the Saints more than half 
a century ago, were pointed out to us ; 
also the residence of the late Col. 
Pitcher, standing on a hill about 
four miles southwest of Indepen- 
dence, on the Westport and Inde- 
pendence Road, where the colonel 
resided for 50 years on a beautiful 
plantation which subsequently passed 
away from him. Wealso learned the 
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fate of another notorious and lead- 
ing mobocrat, Mr. A. E. Hickmah, 
known as Captain Hickman, once a 
government surveyor, who took an 
active part in driviag the Saints from 
their homes in 1833. His posses- 
sions were pointed out,and his wealth 
boasted of as that of a possessor of 
broad fields. ‘‘But,’’ said our in- 
formant, ‘‘he died in that little cab- 
in on yonder hill in 1882, in the 
midst of grief and poverty.’’ 
Arriving at Independence about 
dusk we found a good number of 
people gathered on the Temple lot, 
and when we opened our meeting at 
7: 80 o’clock p. m. many were un- 
able to gain admittance. 
ing, and prayer by Elder Jenson, 
Edward Stevenson preached 50 min- 
utes on the fulfilment of prophecy, 
taking the 2nd chapter of Isaiah and 
_ a passage from Zachariah as texts. 
He showed that the Saints in the 
mountains continued to gather and 
build up Zion, and had no need of 
reorganizing, and that the schismat- 
ics such as Lawites, Strangites, Rig- 
donites, etc., die out and disappear. 
He predicted the same thing regard- 
ing all those who depart from the 
true and only Gospel. He was fol- 
lowed by Elder Joseph S. Black, 
who occupied 10 minutes, speaking 
of the present condition of the Saints 
in Utah, and by Andrew Jenson who 
spoke 80 minutes on matters per- 
taining to the early history of the 
Latter-day Saints. The spirit of God 
rested upon us and through His 
grace we were enabled to reach the 
hearts of our hearers, who listened 
very attentively to all that was said. 
We spent the night at the Pacific 
Hotel, kept by J. D. Barnhart, a 
German, and a silent partner by the 
name of J. T. Clark, an old time 


After sing- | 
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Latter-day Saint, of Kirtland, Ohio, 
who years ago joined the ‘‘Reorgan- 
ization’ or ‘‘Josephites,’’ and soon 
after, not being satisfied with their 
authority, left them, and joined the 
Hedrickites, and lastly has joined 
the Whitmerites, He was one of 
last night’s attendants, and said that 
our meeting had the good old ring of 
the Gospel bell of fifty years ago, 
and that many others of those pres- 
ent thought the same. 

At the time of the martyrdom of 
the Prophet Joseph, the Saints were 
being gathered and were building a 
Temple, baptizing for the dead, etc., 
which work unceasingly has been 
kept up by those who under the 
leadership of the Twelve came to the 
Rocky Mountains notwithstanding 
the various factions which have sep- 
arated themselves from the true 
Gospel tree. The writer (Elder Ste- 
venson) heard the Prophet say on a 
stand at the east end of the Nauvoo 
Temple, that the time was coming 
when there would be many dissen- ‘ 
sions from the Church. ‘‘But,’’ said 
he, ‘‘I now see the time which I have 
long desired to see. Let me go where 
I may, the Gospel treé is planted 
never more to be rooted up, for there 
are those present who are prepared 
to carry on the Gospel, whatever 
may become of me.’’ He also said: 
**T will give you a key by which you 
may never be deceived, if you will 
observe these facts: Where the true 
Church is, there will always be a 
majority of the Saints, and the rec- 
ords and history of the Church also.”’ 

We believe that there are many 
who will eventually discover their 
mistake and return to the true fold, 
after judgments and scourges shall 
have passed through the land. We 
feel sorrowful for many who appear 
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to be wavering and not fully satisfied , 


with their faith and standing, for in 
our communications with many mem- 
bers of schismatic factions, some 
seemed to possess a desire to be 
Saints and be saved. We asked the 
Hedrickites if they had any Twelve 
Apostles or Seventies’ quorums ; and 
also put the same question to the 
Whitmerites. Both replied: ‘‘No; 
there are not enough members yet 
to fully organize.’’ There are only 
about 50 members in each party and 
those are scattered throughout the 
country. We suggested that a few 
of those small factions join together 
until they become of sufficient 
strength to fully organize. 

Real estate was boomed some time 
ago in the vicinity of Kansas City 
and Independence until land was 
considered worth from $1,000 to 
$5,000 per acre, and several new 
towns were laid cut on the ‘‘Dummy 
line’ between the two places. Both 
towns and boom have since partly 
died on the hands of speculators, 


and are awaiting an exposition car 


or something else to ‘‘boom her up”’ 
again. The Temple lot is still in 
dispute between the Josephites and 
Hedrickites, but the latter have pos- 
session and their meeting-house is 
within the enclosure. They have 
paid up all taxes to date. We saw 
an abstract of title, costing over $50, 
to not only the small portion of the 
real Temple lot now under fence, but 
to the whole piece of land (consist- 
ing of 63 acres) purchased for the 
Church by the late Bishop Edward 
Partridge in 1831. The abstract 
showed a broken chain of title, there 
being nothing in the county records 
to show any administration on the 
Partridge estate, but the Hedrickites 
have, no doubt, as good a title to 


that small parcel they hold as is ob- 
tainable now. 

Having accomplished sufficient to 
satisfy our desires in this waste place 
and centre Stake of Zion, we again 
repaired to the centre of the Temple 
lot and in the midst of the shade 
trees and bjue grass, which is mowed 
by the Hedrickites occasionally, we 
humbly bowed ourselves before the 
Lord and thanked Him for His favors 
and mercy in opening our way so 
very favorably to bear our testimony 
in those meetings already mentioned, 
and for the history of past events 
with which we had been furnished. 

EpWARD STEVENSON, 
ANDREW JENSON, 
JosEPH S. Brack. 
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LETTER 8. 


Memoir of John E. Page.— Description of 
Jackson County, Missouri.—The Re- 
demption of Zion. 


Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo., 
September 12, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

Yesterday, before leaving Inde- 
pendence, we visited the widow of 
the late John E. Page. She lives 
near the Temple lot, and is about 70 
years old. From her and her son, 
Justin E. Page, who owns a black- 
smith shop immediately south of and 
facing the Temple lot, we learned 
that the late John E. Page, after 
absenting himself from the Church, 
located in De Kalb County, Llinois, 
where he engaged in farming. Later 
he removed to a point about six 
miles north of Sycamore, De Kalb 
County, where he died in the fall of 
1867, being then 68 years and 8 
months old. According to his own 
request, he was buried under an ash 
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tree on his farm. His son declared 
that he died in full faith in the diy- 
inity of the Book of Mormon and the 
prophetic calling of Joseph Smith. 
After his death the widow removed 
with the children to De Kalb, and 
later located at Independence, Mis- 
souri. Besides the two sons who re- 
side in the latter place, a daughter 
of John E. Page now lives in Ten- 
nessee, and a third son resides in 
Kansas. 

~As Jackson County, the land of 
‘Zion, where the Saints in the near 
future expect to build a temple tc 
the name of the Most High, and also 
a holy city, in which the Lamb of 
God shall dwell in peace, we have 
taken pains to collect the following 
from various sources: 


JACKSON COUNTY, 


In the State of Missouri, is located in north 
latitude 39 degrees. Its northwestern cor- 
ner commences at the confluence of the 
Kansas River with the waters of the Mis- 
souri, the latter of which fora distance of 
forty miles of its meanderings separate it 
from Clay and Ray Counties upon the north. 
Upon a straight line the distance is 27 miles 
from the eastern to the western boundary. 
The length of the eastern boundary north 
and south is 23 miles, and the extreme 
length from its most northern point upon 
the Missouri River to its southern line is 27 
miles. Itis bounded on the east by La- 
fayette and Johnson Counties, south by 
Cass County, and west by the Kansas State 
line, having an area of 385,404 acres. 
Jackson County presents some physical 
features found in no other county in Mis- 
souri. There are three elevations or ridges 
passing through it from the south bearing 
northward 30 degrees east. The water 
drained from these ridges feed streams up- 
on the east and west sides; those upon the 
east side of the western ridge become trib- 
utaries to the Big Blue, which discharges 
its waters into the Missouri six miles below 
the mouth of the Kansas River, and those 
upon the western slope empty into the Kan- 
sas. The waters drained from the central 
ridge form streams upon the west side that 
also become tributaries to the Big Blue, 
and those drained from the eastern slope 


empty into the Little Blue, which forms the 
eastern boundary of the second ridge. The 
waters of the Little Blue are discharged in- 
to the Missouri at a point thirty miles by 
the river line east of the mouth of the Kan- 
sas. Waters drained from the third or east 
ridge form streams that also become tribu- 
taries of the Little Blue, flowing west, and 
those from the east side flow into the Sni- 
a-bar, which discharges its waters into the 
Missouri about three miles east of the 
northeast corner of the county. These 
principal streams having their sources in 
the country south and west of Jackson 
County are made up of springs that are 
found upon the uplands in great number. 
Along the streams are found bodies of ex- 
cellent timber. The three elevations men- 
tioned passing through the county north 
and south terminate abruptly on the Mis- 
souri River, the middle one having an ele- 
vation of 354 feet above high water mark at 
a point four miles north of Independence. 
The western ridge terminates at Kansas 
City at an elevation of 292 feet above high 
water mark, and the eastern ridge break : 
off near the northeast corner of the county. 
These three elevations, running nearly par- 
allel with each other, the eastern and west- 
ern approaching the central, finally unite 
or consolidate in one general elevation 
about five miles south and five miles east of 
the southwest corner of the county, form- 
ing a topographical elevation, the general 
direction of which is southwest, and may be 
followed by the continued elevation to the, 
summit of Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, with- 
out crossing a single stream of water. 


These elevations, with their perfect drain- 
age, present an exceedingly pure atmos- 
phere throughout the entire county, thus 
precluding the possibility of malaria to ex- 
ist to any great extent. Hence, itis one of 
the most healthy and desirable places of 
Missouri from a sanitary sjandpoint. 

It can be safely estimated that 300,000 
acres of the entire area are susceptible of 
high cultivation for agricultural purposes. 
The soil is very rich and fertile, consisting 
of a rich black loam, in places intermingled 
with sand and clay, and is from two to ten 
feet in depth, with a subsoil of a fine quali- 
ty of clay, and the river bottoms are sus- 
ceptible of yielding a larger crop per acre 
than any other lands northwest of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The lands upon which the 
huckleberry grows are regarded as being 
the richest and most productive. Wheat and 
Indian corn are raised in abundance. The 
wonderful blue grass grows spontaneously, 
and its beautiful carpet covers the whole 
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country, lending beauty to lawns and door- 

yards, and wealth to innumerable pasture | 
lands. Under cultivation, or in prepared 

ground, its spears grow to the enormous 

height of four feet, and its sced spikes 

stand firm and erect at the height of two to 

three feet. This grass excels all others as a 

pasture grass. The earliest in spring to at- 

tract the lowing herd, itis the last to suc-, 
cumb to the frosts and snows of winter, 

after having furnished good grazing all 

through the spring, summer and autumn 

months. Timothy, orchard grass and 

red clover also grow rapidly when culti- 

vated. 

Thus it will be seen that the country is 
especially adapted for stock-raising. Both 
climate and soil are favorable to the pro- 
duction of all the fruits and vegetables of 
the warm temperate climate; not only the 
hardy cereals, such as oats, barley, wheat, 
rye, buck-wheat, corn, etc., but also tobac- 
co, cotton, flax, sweet potatoes and all other 
common vegetables; also apples, pears, apri- 
cots, persimmons, plums of many varieties, 
the luscious peach, the delicious grape anda 
great many kinds of berries. 

Thoughthe supply of timber useful for 
lumbering purposes is nearly exhausted, 
there are still luxuriant growths of hick- 
ory, some black walnut, a variety of oaks, 
plenty of elm, cherry, honey-locust, mul- 
berry, basswood and box elder; huge syca- 
mores and cottonwoods in the river bot- 
toms; also hard and soft maple. 


The county is well supplied with springs 
of living water gushing out upon every 
hill-side. Wells of from 10 to 50 feet deep 
give a supply of good limestone water. The 
clay, of which there is unlimited quantities, 
makes a fine quality of brick; and at no very 
great distance are stone quarries, which 
supply a good quality of light-colored sand- 
stone, so that substantial building material 
may be said to be plentiful. Being located 
upon the highest elevation of land between 
the Rocky and Alleghany mountains, the air 
in Jackson County is pure, healthy and sal- 
ubrious. Thesky is generally clear; there 
is scarcely a day but some sunshine is seen, 
and snow in winter rarely lies on the 
ground over « week or ten days. 

In 1880 the population of Jackson Coun- 
ty, according to the U. S. census, was 82,325. 
With the rapid growth of Kansas City dur- 
ing the last few years, the county now un- 
doubtedly has nearly 200,000 inhabitants. 

{For further information about Jackson 
County and the persecutions of the Saints 
there, the reader is referred to the H1isro- 
RICAL RECORD, pages 625-648. ] 
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There is at present about as much 
prospect for the Saints to return to 
Jackson County to possess it as there 
was anciently for the children of 
Israel to return to Jerusalem from 
their captivity in Babylon, after the 
seventy years predicted by the 
Prophets as the period of bondage 
were ended, when the wicked Bel- 
shazzar mocked the God of Israel by 
desecratiug the holy vessels taken 
from the Temple in Jerusalem. The 
events of a single night at that 
time, however, so completely changed 
the condition of the children of Is- 
rael that that which the day before 
seemed an utter impossibility, now 
became comparatively easy, and the 
words of the Prophets were literally 
fulfilled ;Israel did return to their own 
land. So also shall the words of the 
Lord be fulfilled in regard to the Lat- 
ter-day Israel. Zion shall be re- 
deemed as the Prophets have told, 
and the Saints occupy this land of 
their inheritance. 

Later we will tell you something 
about the Hedrickites, the custo- 
dians of the Temple lot in Indepen- 
dence. ANDREW JENSON, 

EDWARD STEVENSON, 
JosepH S. Brack. 
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LETTER 4. 


A Visit to Richmond.—The Whitmers an 
Whitmerites.—Manuscript of the Book 
of Mormon.—Testimonies of the Divine 
Authenticity of the Work.—Where the 
Prophet and Others were Imprisoned. 


Ricumonp, Ray Co,, Mo., 
September 13, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

At 9 o’clock yesterday morning we 
took the Chicago, Santa Fe & Cali- 
fornia Railroad from Kansas City, 
and sped on our way on the south 
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side of the Missouri River, through 
timber land, on which the sturdy 
oak, hickory elm, black walnut and 
other kinds of trees are growing. 
We saw wagon loads of walnuts on 
the heavily laden trees. Many of 
the old-time cabins built of logs still 
remain on the poorly tilled fields, 
which were very prolific with weeds. 
Much of the tall but scattered corn 
was wonderfully clustered with vines, 
looking very much like hop fields. 
On inquiry we learned they were 
morning glory vines. Passing the 
old ferry, where the exiled Saints 
crossed the Mississippi River into 
Clay County in 1833, we stepped out 
on the platform to take a view of the 


long -to- be-rememberod old ferry ; 


place. The train passed on to Sib- 
ley, where we crossed the muddy 
Missouri River ona first-class brldge 
and a lengthy trestle into Ray Coun- 
ty, and viewed the extensive bottom 
land farms and fields. 

At 11:30 a.m. we arrived at Lex- 
ington Junction, 42 miles from Kan- 
sas City, and 5 miles from Rich- 
mond. There being no train until 6 
p.m. for for Richmond, we concluded 
to make the journey on foot, which 
we did, and were delighted with our 
rambles in the woods. 

In passing through the country on 
foot we stopped to converse with 
a number of the inhabitants, and 
learned from them many things of 
interest in regard to the country. 
This is truly a delightful land. Near 
the Missouri River it is quite heavily 
timbered, but as we recede from the 
river the openings and clearings be- 
come more extensive, and finally 
broad prairies enhance the landscape. 
Of the various sorts of timber 
growing on the north side of the 
river we noticed the oak, elm, ash, 


walnut, sycamore, locust, tamarind 
and others, besides the pawpaw and 
numerous kinds of underwood and 
vines. Some of the farms are kept 
ina thrifty condition, while others 
are seemingly neglected, so that 
most healthy growths of weeds have 
got the best of the planted crops. 
Small grain does pretty well, but the 
soil seems to be particularly adapted 
for raising Indian corn, which in 
some instances yields about 100 
bushels to the acre. 

We also saw some of the finest 
milch cows we have ever beheld in 
our travels, the facilities for pastur- 
age here being second to none in the 
United States. 


Having arrived at Richmond we 
went direetly to the residence of the 


late David Whitmer, and received a 
somewhat cool reception from his 
danghter, Mrs. Schweich, who keeps 
house for her brother David, at the 
old homestead. Elder Stevenson re- 
marked that he found altogether a 
different influence in the house to 
that he had experienced on his for- 
mer visits when David was alive, and 
the place has no longer any attrac- 
tions. 

We visited the new cemetery, sit- 
uated a short distance west of tow 
where the mortal remains of the last 
witness of the Book of Mormon now 
slumbers. We also visited the ol 
cemetery, about half a mile north o 
Richmond centre, where rest the re- 
mains of the senior Peter Whitmer 
(in whose house the Church was or- 
ganized) and his wife, together with 
their son Jacob (one of the Hight 
Witnessess) and Oliver Cowdery. A 
fine marble tombstone designates the 
resting place of Jacob Whitmer, but 
the grave of Oliver is entirely hid 

among and overgrown with weed s 
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While we found the new cemetery in 
« first-class condition, we found the 
old one entirely neglected, and mar- 
ble monuments, headstones and 
fences scattered promiscuously on 
the ground as the cyclone left it ten 
years ago. Standing over the graves 
of Oliver and Jacob, we instinctively 
uncovered our heads, uttered a si- 
lent prayer and passed on with 
heavy hearts. How we should have 
appreciated a short interview with 
him who was blessed with the minis- 
tration of angels, the Savior, Moses, 
Elijah the Prophet, and other holy 
beings! 

Toward evening we went on foot, 
about one and a half miles south of 
Richmond, to the house of John C. 
Whitmer, the only living son of Ja- 
cob Whitmer. He is the presiding 
Elder of the so-called Whitmerites, 
and is a respetable farmer, fifty- 
three years of age. He received us 
kindly and gave us some informa- 
tion that we highly appreciated in 
regard to the Eight Witnesses of the 
Book of Mormon and others. His 
uncles Christian and Peter Whitmer 
both died as faithful Elders in the 
Church in Clay Connty, Mo., the 
first-named Noy. 27, 1835, and the 
latter Sept. 22, 1836. Both bore 
faithful and unflinching testimonies 
to the last of the divine authenticity 
of the Book of Mormon. Jacob 
Whitmer died in Richmond, April 
21, 1856, aged 56 years, 2 months 
and 26 days. John Whitmer died in 
Far West, Caldwell County, Mo., in 
1878; and Hiram Page died on a 
farm about fourteen miles west of 
Richmond, near the boundary line of 
Clay County, Missouri, August 12, 
1852. 

John C. Whitmer testified as fol- 
lows concerning the witnesses : 


“T was closely connected with Hiram Page 
in business transactions and other matters, 
he being married to my aunt. -I knew him 
at all times and under all circumstances to 
be true to his testimony concerning the 
divinity of the Book of Mormon. I was 
also at the death bed of Oliver Cowdery in 
1850, and I heard him speak to my uncle 
David (Whitmer) and say: ‘Brother Da- 
vid, be faithful to our testimony to the Book 
of Mormon, for we know thatitis of God 
and that it is verily true.’ He then closed 
his eyes in death. My father, Jacob Whit- 
mer, was always faithful and true to his tes- 
timony to the Book of Mormon, and con- 
firmed it on his death bed. Of my uncle 
John (Whitmer) I will say that I was with 
him a short time before he died at Far West, 
Missouri, when he confirmed to me what he 
had done’ so many times previously that he 
knew the Book of Mormon was true. I 
was also with Uncle David (Whitmer), who 
died here in January last, and heard him 
bear his last testimony in the presence of 
many witnesses whom he had called to- 
gether for the occasion. He solemnly de- 
clared that the record of the Nephites, as 
he always called the Book of Mormon, 
was of God, and his testimony concerning 


? it true.” 


John C. Whitmer then gave us in 
substance the following particulars 
in regard to the church over which 
he presides: 

He was baptized by his uncle, David 
Whitmer, Sept. 15,1875, and Ly him also or- 
dained an Hider Jan. 28, 1876, receiving in- 
structions to go forth and preach the Gos- 
pel as it had been taught by Joseph, the 
Prophet, and organize a new church accord- 
ing to the original pattern, in which he 
(John C.) was to be the first Elder. In obe- 
dience to this he immediately commenced 
his labors and succeeded in baptizing the 
first three individuals on the following Feb. 
17 (1876). Others followed, and soon the 
new church commenced to hold meetings 
and completed their organization as far as 
their numbers would permit them. They 
now claim to have about one hundred mem- 
bers, all told. Some of these reside in and 
around Richmond, others in Independence, 
Jackson County, while the remainder live 
in a more scattered condition in Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Illinois, Tennessee, California and other 
States. The few around Richmond and as 
many of the others who can conveniently 
come together hold meetings every third 
Sunday in a small school-house situated 
about a mile and a half south of Richmond 
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in the school district where John C. Whit- 
mer, their president, resides. The Whit- 
merites, or as they call themselves tte 
Church of Christ, believe only a part of the 
revelations given through Joseph Smith the 
Prophet, but they take the Book of Mormon 
and the New Testament as their standard 
and rule of faith. Anything that agrees 
with the teachings of these two books they 
accept, and everything that conflicts there- 
wiih they reject. They have no High Priests 
in their church as they do not believe in 
that order of the Priesthood, but they have 
a few Elders, Priests and Teachers. They 
have no Deacons,but believe in the order, and 
would also ordain Apostles and Seventies ,if 
the number of their members would allow 
it, but there being sofew of them they could 
not possibly find element enough to ordain 
Twelve Apostles, say nothing about seventy 
men wherewith to make a quorum of Seven- 
ties. Elder Stevenson suggested that the 
Whitmerites and Hedrickites unite, so as to 
make a stronger body; whereupon Mr. 
Whitmer said he expected to visit Indepen- 
dence inafew weeks, when he hoped to be 
able to baptize all the Hedrickites into his 
church. 


This morning we visited a number 
of old settlers trying to gather in- 
formation in regard to circumstan- 
ces transpiring fifty years ago, We 
visited the site of the old jail where 
Parley P. Pratt, Morris Phelps and 
others were imprisoned from Novem- 
ber, 1838, to May, 1839. An old 
resident told us that he remembered 
many years afterwards seeing the 
name of P. P. Pratt on the ceiling 
of the jail, which was finally torn 
down and the site is now occupied 
by a large wagon repairing and 
blacksmith shop owned by Messrs. 
Powell & Sons. On the identical 
spot where the jail stood is a well 
from which we drew and drank water 
in memory of the past. The jail site 
is a little more than half a block 
east of the northeast corner of the 
court-house square, on the north 
side of the street. We made several 
inquiries about the old log house, 
where Joseph the Prophet and fel- 


low-prisoners were guarded during 
Judge Austin A. King’s trial in No- 
vember, 1838, and where Joseph re- 
buked the guard; but we were una- 
ble to find any who could give us the 
necessary information. One old set- 
tler, Mr. B. H. Quesenberry, who* 
acted as county clerk of Ray County 
in 1838, told us that there were a 
number of old log houses on the 
north side of the court-house 
square at that time, and it was no 
doubt into one of these that the 
Prophet and his brethren were ush- 
ered on that memorable occasion. 
This afternoon we visited Mrs Bis- 
bee, a daughter of the late Jacob 
Whitmer, and Philander Page, a 
son of the late Hiram Page, and 
from them and documents in their 
possession we gained all the infor- 
mation desired in regard to the 
Eight Witnessess of the Book of Mor- 
mon, This evening we examined 
the manuscript of the Book of Mor- 
mon in the possession of David J. 
Whitmer, son of the late David Whit- 
mer. We satisfied ourselves beyond’ 
a doubt that it was the copy from 
which the book was printed—a copy 
of the original manuscript after- 
wards deposited by Joseph in the 
foundation of the Nauvoo House. 
We discerned between at least three 
different handwritings, the most of 
it, however, being written by Oliver | 
Cowdery, whose handwriting is well 
known. It is supposed that Emma 
Smith and perhaps Christian and 
Peter Whitmer wrote the balance. 
The signatures of the witnesses were 
all written by the same scribe, which 
is another proof that this is not the 
original manuscript on which each 
witness signed his own name. There 
were 464 closely-written pages, each 
sheet being written on both sides, 
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We have also learned that General 
John B. Clark, the notorious mobo- 
crat, died as a drunkard in Fayette, 
Howard County, about the year 
1880, forsaken by his political 
friends at least. The notorious Aus- 
tin A. King also died years ago. He 
was taken sick very suddenly at St. 
Louis and died almost immediately. 
His remains were brought to Ray 
County for burial. 

Richmond is a fine town of nearly 
3,000 inhabitants. The court-house, 
around which the principal stores 
and business houses are clustered, 
is beautifully situated on the rising 
ground, while on another gently 
sloping hill a little southward, 
stands the Richmond College, said 
to be a first-class institution of 
learning. Two weekly newspapers, 
the Democrat and Conservator, are 
published. About seven hundred 
men are engaged in coal mining 
around Richmond, a number of prof- 
itable mines having been opened re- 
cently. During the present season 
about one hundred new residences 
have been erected. 

We must not forget to state that 
Richmond was the home of Elder 
Stevenson a short time in 1885, it 
being then an unimportant village. 
Some of the scenes that he beheld 
in his boyhood days were so indeli- 
bly impressed that they recurred to 
his memory as fresh as if witnessed 
only yesterday. Two of them we 
will mention: One citizen, a hotel- 
keeper of that time, was about to 
make a sale of one of his slaves to a 
buyer from New Orleans. A price 
was agreed upon, but the mother, 
hearing of the proposed sale, stepped 
around and said: ‘‘Now Massa ‘ 
you knows dat child is yours as well 
as mine, and you promis’ me you 


neber sell him.’’ After she had 
pleaded for some time, the sale was 
abandoned. 

The other incident was a fight on 
the court-house square, which re- 
sulted in a dirk knife gash in the 
arm of one of the combatants. 
Bleeding and swearing he offered to 
bet one of his best negroes that he 
could whip his opponent in any way 
proposed. A better community, we 
trust, now inhabit this city, in this 
beautiful country. 

We start for the Crooked River 
battle-ground to-morrow morning. 

ANDREW JENSON, 
Epwarpb STEVENSON, 
JosErH S. Brack. 
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LETTER 5. 


The Hedrickites.—A Detailed Account of 
the Origin and History of the Sect 
Which Holds Possession of the Temple 
Lot at Independence. 


Far West, CaLpweEtt Co., Mo., 
September 15, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

Before leaving Independence we 
gathered considerable information in 
regard to the Hedriexites. We con- 
sidered them wortby of this attention 
as they are the present custodians of 
the Temple lot, and because of the 
kind and honest spirit they mani- 
fested in our association with them. 
‘‘We think more of you people in 
Utah than you are probably aware 
of,’’? said one of their leading men, 
while conversing withus; ‘‘And we 
hope the time will come when we shall 
fully understand each other.”? They 
wanted it distinctly understood that 
they did not consider themselves 
dissenters from the Church organ- 
ized in 1830, but asa branch thereof, 
notwithstanding their rejection of 
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certain principles taught by the 
Prophet Joseph. They also wished 
us to understand that they were not 
contending or quarreling with any 
one concerning matters of religion, 
but were always willing to receive 
superior knowledge and intelligence 
from those who possessed it. Said 
they: ‘“‘If we find that you have 
more light than we have, we are will- 
ing to receiveit.’? The future will 
prove whetlier their statement in this 
regard is corrector not. They don’t 
believe in plural marriage, reject 
baptism for the dead and most of 
the revelations Joseph Smith received 
since 1834, at which time they be- 


lieve he became a fallen prophet be-— 


cause of a few technical errors they 
think they have discovered in the 
revelations. They also reject a plu- 
rality of Gods and the doctrine that 
God was once aman like men are 
now, and that men become Gods by 
a system of exaltation. They be- 
lieve it is right to pay tithing, but 
reject the doctrine as_ revealed 
through the Prophet, July 8, 1838. 
Neither do they accept the Book of 
Abraham, translated from the papy- 
rus. Thus it will be seen that they 
have been left far behind, but not- 
withstanding this, our hearts were 
drawn toward them because of their 
apparent sincerity, and we earnestly 
hope they may yet receive under- 
standing concerning the truths that 
now seem to bea mystery to them. 
To become a member of their church 
it is not required that the person be 
baptized, if he has previously re- 
ceived baptism by the hands of one 
having authority either in the ‘‘Utah 
Church,’’ or with the Josephites, 
but if any one prefers baptism be- 
fore joining them, he can have this 
desire gratified. 
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The history of the Hedrickites is 
briefly as follows: In the year 1851, 
Granville Hedrick (who had been a 
member of the true church for many 
years) and Daniel Judy had con- 
siderable conversation about the con- 
dition of the Church, and they finally 
made an agreement with each other 
that they would begin from that time 
to discharge their duties as Elders, 
having been duly ordained such at 
an early day. They accordingly be- 
gan to preach the Gospel as they un- 
derstood it and call on all who had 
formerly belonged to the Church to 
assist in promulgating the good work 
previously commenced by the Proph- 
et Joseph. They began their labors 
in Taswell County, Illinois, and quite 
a number of people who once be- 
longed to the Church were baptized 
by Hedrick and Judy, who also be- 
gan holding regular meetings. Fi- 
nally, in April, 1857, they organized 
themselves into what they styled a 
branch of the original Church organ- 
ized April 6, 1830. They continued © 
to work under this organization until 
July 19, 1863, when a conference was 
held by them in Livingston County, 
Iilinois, on which occasion Gran- 
ville Hedrick was elected President 
of the Church and was ordained by 
John E. Page, who had once been 
one of the Twelve Apostles, but had 
been disfellowshipped. Ang. 16, 
1868, Mr. Hedrick received ‘‘his 
first revelation,’’ which was endorsed 
by John E. Page, David Judy, Adna 
C. Haldeman and Jedediah Owen, 
who signed themselves apostles in 
the church, the three last named hay- 
ing been previously ordained apos- 
tles by John E. Page and Granville 
Hedrick. April 24, 1864, Mr. Hed- 
rick received another revelation com- 
| manding the Saints to remove to Jack- 
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son County, Missouri, in 1867. It also 
predicted that war and famine should 
commence in the Northern States in 
1871, and terrible bloodshed would 
continue until the nation (the United 
States) was overthrown and the lib- 
erties of the people taken away from 
them. This should terminate in 
1878. In July, 1864, the first num- 
ber of the Truth Teller, a monthly 
sixteen-page periodical, published in 
the interest of the new church, was 
issued at Bloomington, Illinois; G. 
Hedrick and A. C. Haldeman, edi- 
tors. Twelve numbers of this paper 
were published at Bloomington, and 
two at Independence, Missouri, af- 
ter which the publication was sus- 
pended for the want of patronage. 
The main body of the Church re- 
mained in the vicinity of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, until 1867, when a 
number of them removed to Inde- 
pendence, Jackson County, Missouri, 
agreeable to the revelation. Promi- 
nent among those that went up on 
that occasion were Geo. P. Frisbey, 
John T. Clark, John Hedrick, Jede- 
diah Owen, David Judy and Alma 
Owen. They came up with teams. 
Other members followed and they 
continued to arrive until the church 
in Jackson County numbered 100 
members. In 1868, the brethren di- 
vided for the purpose of buying the 
Temple lot, and in order to do it 
quietly and avoid trouble it was 
bought in sections by different mem- 
bers; and when all had been ob- 
tained it was deeded to Granville 
Hedrick, trustee-in-trust for the 
church, and his successor in office. 
The very best lawyers were em- 
ployed to examine the records and 
to obtain an abstract to prove an un- 
broken chain of title. The whole lot, 
consisting of about three acres, cost 


them nearly $1,500. It may here 
be stated that at‘that time the orig- 
inal purchase, consisting of 63 acres, 
including*the Temple lot (bought for 
the Church by Bishop Edward Par- 
tridge in 1831) had been cut up into 
blocks and lots as an addition to the 
city of Independence and sold to dif- 
ferent parties. Some of these small 
fractions had changed hands already 
several times, when the Hedrickites 
bought the three acres which they 
now hold. 

After a while trouble and division 
began to manifest itself in the Hed- 
rickite church, which, in consequence, 
was crippled considerably and the 
number of members reduced to such 
an extent that no regular meetings 
were Leld for several years except 
conference meetings on the 6th of 
April and 6th of October every sea- 
son. 

‘In 1871, David Judy and Jede- 
diah Owen went on a missibn to the 
Indian Territory, and built up quite 
«a branch there, consisting of about 
fifty members. This is all the mis- 
sionary labor ever performed by the 
Hedrickites and that little band has 
not since been visited by any other 
of their Elders from Independence ; 
hence its condition is unknown. 

Granville Hedrick died Aug. 22, 
1881, and at a conference held July 
22nd following, David Judy was 
elected his successor, both as presi- 
dent of the church and trustee-in- 
trust. During Mr. Judy’s term of 
office afew new members were re- 
ceived and the old ones became more 
united. 

April 14, 1886, David Judy died, 
and in October following Richard ~ 
Hill, the present incumbent, was 
chosen president and trustee-in-trust 
for the Temple lot. 
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Ata conference held April 6, 1887, 
the church decided to build a housé 
of worship on the Temple lot. Rich- 
ard Hill, A. Owen and George P. 
Frisbey were appointed a building 
committee. The house, a lumber 
building, 26 by 15 feet, was erected 
during the summer, and since that 
time regular meetings have been held 
therein. 

The Hedrickite Church was more 
fully organized June 10, 1888, by 
electing a priest, a teacher and a 
deacon. M. Eaton was chosen Bish- 
op April 4, 1871, but since his death 
they have had no Bishop. At the 
present time they number 46 mem- 


bers, and only 36 of those are known 


at head-quarters. Consequently, as 
they frankly acknowledged them- 
selves, their limited number will not 
yet allow the calling of Apostles and 
Seventies. They once ordained a few 
apostles, as previously related, but 
never had a full quorum. 

Some years ago the Josephites in- 
vited them to appoint a committee 
of three to meet with a similar com- 
mittee in behalf of the former, for 
the purpose of adjusting the differ- 
ences existing between the two fac- 
tions in doctrinal matters. The two 
committees met and held a number 
of meetings, but could not agree. 
Failing in this attempt to win the 
Hedrickites over to their side, the 
Josephites (so we were informed) 
have recently given notice that they 
will enter suit against the Hedrickites 
for the possession of the Temple lot, 
but the latter say they are prepared 
for them, and that they will not find it 
so easy to get possession of the Tem- 
ple lot in Independence, as they did 
the Kirtland Temple, in Ohio, afew 
years ago. 

In conclusion we will say that 


Richard Hill, the present leader of 
the Hedrickites, is a plain, unassu- 
ming man, a native of England, and 
a blacksmith by trade, born Aug. 19, 
1827. He was baptized in England 
in 1847, emigrated to Wisconsin in 
1849, and removed to Independence, 
Missouri, in 1868. He said he en- 
tertains the best of feelings toward 
the people of Utah. 

ANDREW JENSON, 

Epwakrp STEVENSON, 

JoserH S. Brack, 
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LETTER 6. 


Famed Far West.—Description of the 
Crooked River Battle Ground.—Re- 
flections on the Past at Far West.— 
Real Estate for Sale Cheap. 


Far West, Catpwertt Co., Mo., 
September 15, 1888- 
Editor Deseret News: 

Having given you some jottings 
by the wayside up to the time of our 
visit in Richmond, Ray County, Mo, * 
we will now give you a brief account 
of our movements since. We re- 
sumed our journey on the 14th inst., 
at 6:27 a. m., taking train on the 
St. Joseph, St Louis and Santa Fe 
Railroad and traveled 20 miles to 
Lawson, north of Richmond, where 
we were compelled to draw on our 
already taxed patience, and await 
the tardy arrival of another railway 
coach, as a change of train was nec- 
essary to convey us to the Crooked 
River battle ground, or Bogart’s bat- 
tle field, by which title it is so readily 
known in these parts. We waited 
over two hours. However, we felt 
much better and not half so cross 
after a square breakfast. We pro- 
ceeded to the station, and at 9:30 a. 
m. were delighted to hear the scream 
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of the locomotive and the call of ‘‘ All 
aboard!’’? for Elmira, five miles 
northeast, where we arrived safely. 
Elmira is a new railway town, on the 
well-named Crooked River, two miles 
above the fated spot we have heard 
so much about. 

During our 25 miles’ ride to-day 
we have had avariety of scenery, 
and passed over sacred land, beauti- 
ful to behold, and very fertile. Why 
should it not be so, when we realize 
that we are in what was once Eden 
and its vicinity and surroundings? 
We are now on our way to visit the 
land where our father Adam dwelt, 
in Adam-ondi-Abhman, after he was 
driven out of the Garden of Eden, 
which is Jackson County, Missouri. 
Adam-ondi-Ahman is situated north- 
east about eighty miles from the Gar- 
den of Eden, Who is able to even 
imagine the depth of thought and 
pleasure it affords us to know that 
we are permitted and worthy to live 
in this momentous day of Gospel 
dispensation, a day in which God 
has fulfilled his promises as found 
recorded in our text, which was read 
by us on the Temple lot, in Inde- 
pendence, Jackson County, Missouri. 
It was as follows: 

“And another angel went out to meet 
him, and said unto him, Run, speak to this 
young man, saying, Jerusalem shall be in- 
habited as towns without walls, ete.”? (Zach. 
2:4.) 

The visitation of an angel has cre- 
ated much prejudice throughout the 
world, and we are about to visit some 
of the results and consequences of 
it. 

Securing the services of a Mr. J. 
M. Trout as guide'we at once started 
for the battle ground. From Elmi- 
ra Mr. Trout led us through the 
woods, where we found many trees 
laden with nuts and wild fruits. 


After wandering about in the tim- 
bers considerably, we at last found 
the old Field ford, near which the 
famous battle between Bogart’s mob- 
ocrats and our brethren was fought 
on the 25th of October, 1838. By 
this time we were somewhat hungry 
and weary, the heat being much 
more oppressive in this lower alti- 
tude than it is at the same degree of 
latitude in Utah, where we have the 
benefits of the rarified mountain air. 
Emerging from the woods into a 
clearing of about fifty acres we found 
ourselves near an old log house 
where we called for a drink. In re- 
sponse to this the good lady of the 
house, although seemingly poor, 
treated us to some excellent butter- 
milk and corn bread, which we ate 
while sitting on a log in front of the 
house and in full view of the battle 
ground. Crossing Crooked River, 
which at the present time is nearly 
dry at this point, two of our number 
dined with Mr. J. L. Thompson, who 
lives about half a mile from the ford, 
while Elder Jenson set out alone 
across the farms west of the stream 
to find an old resident by the name 
of Absalom McDonald, who is the 
present owner of the battle grounds. 
This gentleman, an old Missourian 
72 years of age, readily consented to 
show us over the grounds. Also two 
of Mr. Thompson’s sons, who were 
well acquainted with the place, and 
had years ago picked up a number 
of bullets there, volunteered their 
services. 

The night before the battle, Sam- 
uel Bogart was camped at a point in 
the woods about 100 yards from the 
ford on the east side of the stream. 
The ford, now known as the McDon- 
ald ford, is used but a very little 
now; and although the old Far West 
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road, which crosses Crooked River at 


this point,can easily be traced through 


the timber, it has not been used as a 
highway for many years. The old 
battle ground is covered with brush 
and small timber. A great many of 
the large trees have recently been 
cut down by Mr. McDonald, but 
there are still two stately oak trees 
standing near the spot where Bogart 
was encamped. One of these is dead, 
but the other, a large burr-oak, in 
which a number of bullets fired dur- 
ing the battle were found, still 
stands ina thrifty condition. The 
bank, behind which the mobbers are 
supposed to have formed in line of 
battle, is now overgrown with brush. 
It runs parallel with the stream. 

It was with solemn and peculiar 
feelings that we traced those grounds, 
especially as we continued up the 
old road to the rather steep hill 


where stood the picket guard, Mr. | 


John Lochard, who killed Brother 
O’Banion. Mr. Absalom McDonald 
pointed out the very spot, saying 
that Mr. John Lochard told him he 
shot Mr. O’Banion just below this 
elevated and very sightly point. 
As the ‘‘Mormons’’ were going down 
the old road, only one of the two 


guards fired, when both ran for camp, . 


about a quarter of a mile distant. 
Still further up the road, in an old 
field and on the top of the hill, stands 
yet the old historic building known 
to this day asthe old Field residence. 
It is a double two-story house, 30 by 
18 feet, built of hewed logs. It 
looks very lonely and in a state of 
decay. It has been abandoned for 
the past ten years, and with the sur- 
rounding fields looks forsaken. One 
of the Thompson boys who were 
with us said that he had killed three 
hope Hees recently in. the old build- 


ing. It was back of this old house 
where Captain ‘‘Fearnot’’ (David W. 
Patten) divided his forces into three 
divisions and marched on to the ford, 
where the conflict occurred, just as 
the day was dawning, the enemy 
thus having every advantage, as they 
were looking toward the light and 
had the bank to serve them asa 
breastwork; yet they were soon 
routed and plunged into the river, 
scattering in all directions. 

Many are the stories related by 
the Missourians as to the cause of 
this conflict. But it is well authenti- 
cated that Mr. Bogart’s company 
was burning ‘‘Mormon”’ houses, kill- 


‘ing stock, and had already taken three 


prisoners, and that the Saints sim- 
ply fought in self-defence. Such 
scenes are very unpleasant to con- 
template and it is even not consoling 
to review the grounds. 

Far West having been turned into 
a plowed field, there is no railroad 
communication to that point, much 
to our inconvenience. We therefore 
resolved to walk the distance, about 
sixteen miles, and in traveling 
through the country on foot, we were 
delighted with the rolling prairies 
mingled with beautiful timber land. 
On Prairie Ridge,in Caldwell County, 
an Ohio farmer (as well as many 
others on our way) beset us to pur- 
chase land and farms, taking us, as 
we supposed, for land speculators. 
We had offers of excellent land for 
from $10 to $50 per acre, all throtgh 


‘Caldwell County. Our talkative Ohio 


man explained that he had 2495 
acres mostly cultivated, with an ex- 
cellent dwelling-house, barn, well of 
good water, live fences, etc., and 
indeed his place looked very tempt- 
ing and desirable. ‘‘Well,’’ said 
he, ‘‘$38 per acre, or $6,500 will 
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take it all.” 
to sell. 

After walking until quite late in 
the evening, we put up for the night 
with a farmer (Mr. Sprague),near the 
village of Mirabile, and this morning 
we continued to Far West, arriving 
here about 11 o’clock a. m. 

We took dinner with Jacob D. 
Whitmer, who has the best farm and 
improvements, embracing the very 
best portion of old Far West, in- 
cluding the Temple block. He would 
like to sell out for $50 per acre, and 
it is remarkable to see the spirit of 
selling out. The whole people, so 
far as we can learn, feel as though 
they have no desire to live in the 
country. Elder Stevenson pointed 


He was very anxious 


out a portion of the Whitmer field | 


which his widowed mother was com- 
pelled to leave unsold; also some 
timber land on Goose Creek, within 
one mile of Far West, where General 
Lucas’ mob camped 50 years ago. 
Many of those now in possession of 
the lands in Caldwell County would 
be puzzled to show a clear chain of 
title from the government. Perhaps 
this is one great cause for the mania 
of selling out this once very desira- 
ble land. 

What a contrast in the price of 
real estate where the ‘‘Mormons’’ 
now reside, as compared with this 
Eden! One corner lot in Salt Lake 
City which has been transformed 
from a barren sage brush desert 
would sell for sufficient to purchase 
the whole of Far West city plot as it 
now stands—a city of weeds and 
grass. 

Far West was laid out in 1836, 
and consisted of the southwest quar- 
ter of section 11, southeast quarter of 
section 10, northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 15 and northwest quarter of sec- 


tion 14, all in township 56, range 29, — 
containing 640 acres. The blocks 
were 396 feet square. There were 
four main streets, 132 feet wide; all 
other streets were 824 feet in width. 
Six hundred and forty acres at Mr. 
Whitmer’s highest figure, $50 per 
acre, would amount to $32,000. A 
certain party refused $62,000 for his 
corner lot in Salt Lake City quite 
recently. 

We dare say that a similar state 
of affairs exists at Nauvoo, Hancock 
County, Illinois. 

It is a fact that wherever the 
‘‘Mormons’’ go, even in the desert, 
a thousand miles out into the wilder- 
ness, as the ancient Prophets have 
foretold, they make the solitary 
place glad and the desert to blossom 
as the rose. 

One old barn is all the building 
that remains of the original town of 
Far West, excepting a portion of 
Joseph Smith’s old frame house which 
has been removed from its original 
foundation and rebuilt on the main 
road leading south. We crossed 
Goose Creek, one mile south of Far 
West. Shoal Creek is one mile north 
and both streams unite about three 
miles southeast of Far West. We 
found the Temple excavation west 
of Mr. Whitmer’s house, tracing each 
corner stone distinctly except the 
northeast, which was rather difficult 
to find. 

We sat upon the corner stone of 
the future Far West Temple, while 
we wrote in our journals and offered 
prayers. The Temple site embra- 
cing three acres is fenced in by it- 
self. 

While sitting on the southeast cor- 
ner stone reflecting upon the scenes 
which took place on that memorable 
spot fifty years ago, it was moved, 
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seconded and carried unanimously 


by all present (the number being” 


three Elders from Zion), that we con- 
tinue to importune at the throne of 


grace that the Lord will remember | 


the waste places of Zion and permit 
his Saints to erect the contemplated 
Temple at Far West in the near fu- 
ture, and also enable them to build 
a city and organize a Stake of Zion 
there. In walking over the excava- 
tion made for the Temple our minds 
naturally reverted back to July 3, 
1857, when the ground was first bro- 
ken, and to July 4, 1838 (a little 
more than fifty years ago), when the 
corner stones were laid with grand 
ceremonies under the direction of 
the Prophet Joseph. We also re- 
membered the secret conference held 
_ on the Temple ground early on the 
morning of April 26, 1839, when our 
veteran President, Apostle Wilford 
Woodruff, and the late George A. 
Smith were ordained to their high 
and holy callings as Apostles of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

In standing upon the _ promi- 
nence a little south of the Temple 
overlooking the Goose Creek coun- 
try suuthward, we imagined seeing 
the haughty General Samuel D. Lu- 
cas emerging from the timber with 
his mob-militia and form in line of 
battle before the now extinct town. 
We imagined seeing the Prophet of 
God with his brethren betrayed into 
the hands of the enemy, and hearing 
the oaths and cursings of the mob- 
bers as the prisoners entered their 
ranks like lambs giyen away to be 
devoured by wolves. We walked to 
the brow of the hill where it is sup- 
posed the brethren formed in line of 
battle, endeavoring to make a brave 
stand in defending their homes, wives 
and children, their rights and sacred 
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honor, against a foe which outnum- 
bered them ten to one. O, how lone- 
some we felt when we contemplated 
the sad. scene. Then turning our 
faces northward, looking over what 
was once the public square of Far 
West, we thought of General Clark’s 
infamous speech, of our brethren 
being compelled to stack their arms 
and become prisoners of war, and 
finally to see their town pillaged, 
their cattle shot down, and in some 
instances witness their wives and 
daughters defiled by demons in the 
shape of human beings. But the 
spirit whispered: ‘‘Be calm, ‘venge- 
ance is mine; I will repay, saith the 

“Lord.’’’ And we felt to say that 
the wrongs of Far West are not for- 
gotten by the Righteous. Judge of 
all. 

After dinner Mr. Jacob D. Whit- 
mer, with a good fleet team, conveyed 
us seven miles to Kingston, the coun- 
ty seat, on our way to Haun’s Mill. 

We have been treated well and 
have met with kindness on every 
hand. Many Obio people have built 
up comfortable homes in Caldwell 
County, and improved some parts of 
the county, but are not satisfied with 
their homes. 

EDWARD STEVENSON, 
ANDREW JENSON, 
JosePH S, BLack. 


—— HO 


LETTER 7. 


Description of the Scene of the Haun’s 
Mill Massacre. 


GaLuaTin, Daviess Co., Mo.,. 
September 16, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 
Leaving Far West, the Haun’s 
Mill site was next on our traveling 


‘ programme, and as the distance to it 


20 


was nearly twenty-two miles the way 
the roads now run, and there is no 
railway connection, we found it nec- 
essary yesterday to hire a team in 


Kingston, the county seat of Cald-. 


well, and travel to the little village 
of Catawba, in Fairview Township, 
where we put up for the night. 
Early this morning we set out on 
foot going in anortherly direction 
toward Shoal Creek. After walking 
a mile and a half, we turned aside to 
the house of Mr. James G. Mackey, 
who proved to be a good-hearted old 
Kentuckian, for as soon as we had 
asked him to direct. us to the old 
Haun’s Mill site, he kindly volun- 
teered to accompany us to the spot. 
Says he: ‘‘Gentlemen, I believe in 
equal rights, I have been oppressed 
and imposed upon myself, and I 
know how it is, and I never did ap- 
prove of the way your people were 
treated in this country.’’ He took 
us through the woods and fields di- 
rect to the old mill-site, and where 
‘‘Mormontown,’’ as the Missourians 
called the now extinct town, was sit- 
uated on the left bank or north side 
of Shoal Creek. This stream is the 
largest in Caldwell County, and is 
about three rods wide where the mill 
stood. At present there is but a very 
little water in it, but judging from 


the high water marks everywhere | 


visible on its banks, and the narrow 
strip of low-lands on the north side, 
we should judge it capable of rising 
at least twenty feet during the rainy 
season. As a remnant of the old 
mill-dam there are still five large 
pieces of timber left in the middle 
of the creek. On the south bank the 
mill-dam originally rested, upon a 
solid ledge of rock, which, of course, 
is still there. The mill stood on the 
Opposite bank. We had no difficulty 
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in crossing the creek dry-shod, and 
after doing so .we began to search 
for the old well into which the bodies 
of nineteen of our brethren were 
thrown, after being cruelly murdered 
by the mob on the day of the massa- 
cre, Oct. 30, 1838. By the assist- 
ance of a neighbor we soon found the 
place, which is designated by an old 
mill-stone, formerly belonging to 
Jacob Haun’s mill. This was placed 
there last fall bya Mr. Fuller, of 
Adair County, Mo., asonof Josiah 
Fuller; one of the brethren killed at 
the massacre. This Mr. Fuller came 
to hunt his father’s resting place, 
being accompanied by Mr. Charles 
R. Ross, of Cowgill, Caldwell Coun- 
ty, who ‘assisted in burying the 
bodies, or at least in filling up the 
well, some time after the massacre 
took place. Mr. Ross knew where 
the place was, but in order to be 
sure he and Mr. Fuller dug down a 
few feet until they became satisfied 
that it was the right spot. They then 
moved the old mill-stone, which had 
been lying for more than forty years 
near the old mill-site, and placed it 
edgeways on the memorable grave. 
We made a thorough survey of the 
premises and found the well to be 
just ninety-four yards northwest of 
the old mill-dam, and in the shade of 
four young elm trees, overgrown 
with wild grapevines. We also took 
particular notice of a high bank of 
yellow clay on the south side of the 
creek, immediately below the mill- 
site. Hence, if the few remaining 
timbers of the old dam in course of 
time should entirely disappear, this 
landmark could easily determine the 
exact location. ' 

Mr. Mackey also showed us the 
spot where, at the time of the massa- 
cre, the old blacksmith shop stood, 
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in which so many of our brethren , 


were butchered in the most merciless 
manner, and the place where Mr. 
Rogers literally cut to pieces Thomas 
McBride, the old Revolutionary sol- 
dier, witha corn-cutter. Our guides 
also pointed out the direction from 
which the mob came, where they 
first opened fire as they approached 
the little settlement from the north, 
and where the defenceless women 
and children fied up the opposite 
bank of the stream. ‘How long, O 
Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth.’’ 

The grounds on the north side of 
Shoal Creek where the settlement 
stood is now.owned by Mr. John 
B. Lallen, who lives about a quarter 
of a mile northwest from the miil- 
site. The only building standing 
on or near the old town site is a small 
frame house, once owned by the 
above named Charles R. Ross, of 
‘Cowgill. 

The region around Shoal Creek, 
where Haun’s Mill stood, is much 
heavier timbered than it was fifty 
years ago, and a fine grove of locust 
trees now covers the site of«old ‘‘Mor- 
montown.’’ A resident of Kingston, 
who yesterday pointed out to usa 
number of farms once owned by the 
Saints, said, that in going through 
Caldwell County, he could always 
distinguish the old ‘‘Mormon’’ home- 
steads from all others. We asked 
him to describe to us the difference 
between ‘‘Mormon”’? farms and 
others. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘nearly 
every one of the Mormons planted 
locust trees around their buildings 
which was something the Missourians 
never thought of doing, and these 
have now grown and spread, until 
there are locust groves nearly on 
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every farm where the Mormons re- 
sided.’’ 

Nearly all who participated in the 
massacre are now dead, or have 
moved away, so that their where- 
abouts, if alive, are not known. 
Some of the murderers have died in 
disgrace and shame, haunted by their 
consciences until their last hours. 
Others have boasted of their das- 
tardly deeds, until they have been 
smitten with sickness and misery, 
in the midst of which they would 
curse God and die. 

The notorious Col. Wm. O. Jen- 
nings, who commanded the mob at 
the massacre, was assassinated in 
Chilicothe, Livingston County, Mo., 
in the evening of Jan. 30, 1862, by 
an unknown person, who shot him on 
the street with a revolver or musket 
as the colonel was going home after 
dark. He died the next day in great 
agony. The shooting occurred on 
Calhoun Street, a little northwest of 
the present county jail in Chilicothe. 
Nehemiah Comstock, another leader 
of the mob who committed the mur- 
ders, expired years ago in Livingston 
County as a good-for-nothing drunk- 
ard. His mother was also a drunk- 
ard and died a pauper and in the 
midst of misery in a Kentucky poor- 
house. 

After offering our prayers by the 
rude tombstone on the ground of the 
massacre, and having made proper 
entries in our memoranda books, we 
left the fatal spot on Shoal Creek 
and traveled partly by team and 
partly on foot to Breckenridge, a fine 
little town in the northeast corner of 
Caldwell County. From there we 
took train to Chilicothe, Livingston 
County, and thence to Gallatin, Da- 
viess County, where we arrived 
about sundown to-day. To-morrow 
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we expect to visit Adam-ondi-Ah- 

man. ANDREW JENSON, 
EDWARD STEVENSON, 
JoserH S. Brack. 
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LETTER 8. 


The Town of Gallatin, Daviess Co.—Visit 
to Adam-ondi-Ahman.—Remains of an 
Ancient Altar. 


Apam-onpi-Auman, Daviess Co., 
Missouri, Sept. 17, 1888. 
President Franklin D. Richards: 
Dear Brother:—Agreeable to a 
desire expressed by you on the day 
we were set apart for our mission 
that we would remember you when 
standing upon the altar at Adam-on- 
di-Ahman, we now comply with your 
request by writing you a few lines on 
the very spot you mentioned. So 
far our journey hasbeen successful 
in every respect. We have visited 
Independence, Richmond, the Crook- 
ed River battle ground, Far West, 
the Haun’s Mill site, and now this 
place, and have succeeded in gather- 
ing considerable information which 
we trust will be of benefit to the Saints 
of God inthe future. It surely has 
been satisfactory to ourselves. We 
feel that the Lord has blessed us, 
and that He is pleased with our ef- 
forts, for a spirit of peace and hap- 
piness has rested upon us continu- 
ally, and the way has been opened 
before us wherever we have visited 
to obtain the historical information 
we have desired, for which we glorify 
God. We find but a few of the old 
mobocrats of Missouri around here 
now. Many of them have died and 
others moved away. In Caldwell 
County we found this to be the case 


nearly all over, and the majority of | 


the present population there hail 


mainly from Ohio and Kentucky. 
Also this new class of settlers are 
almost universally possessed of the 
spirit of moving away; hence farms 
and lots are everywhere for sale. A 
number of people who perhaps at 
first have taken us for land specula- 
tors have repeatedly offered us their 
farms, and some of the very best 
homesteads in the country have been 
thus offered us very cheap. We have 
told all such that we are not ready 
to buy. yet. 

We arrived in Gallatin, Daviess 
County, last night and put up ata 
hotel. In the evening one of our 
number called on Major McGee, an 
old resident of Gallatin, whe took 
part in the troubles with the Saints 
in 18388, and was taken prisoner by 
the ‘‘Mormons”’ at that time. He 
gave us some valuable information 
in regard to the past, and pointed 
out to us the identical spot where the 
house stood in which the election was 
held Aug. 6, 1838, and also where 
the fight took place between the mob 
and our brethren who on that mem- 
orable day wished to cast their votes 
as free American citizens. He said 
the town of Gallatin at that time 
contained only about four houses ; 
now there is quite a respectable town 
of 1,500 inhabitants. The major 
also showed us where Jacob Stoll- 
ings’ old store stood before it was 
burned during the difficulties in Oc- 
tober, 1838, and, upon inquiry, said 
the ‘‘Mormons,”’ while keeping him 
(McGee) and a companion prisoners, 
treated them well. He said Joseph 
Smith was a fine man, physically and 
socially, and related quite an amus- 
ing incident about how a certain man 
who considered himself the champion 
of Daviess County was thrown by 
the Prophet three times ina wrest- 
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ling match. We asked him what in , 


his opinion (looking back at this late 
day upon the scenes of fifty years 
ago) was the cause of the troubles 
between the Missourians and the 
‘‘Mormons.’’ He replied that he 
thought some of the Saints were to 
blame for teasing the other inhab- 
itants with the doctrine that they 
(the Saints) were. the rightful heirs 
to the whole country, because they 
were Saints of the Most High; but 
he knew of no horse-stealing or any 
kind of lawlessness being perpetrated 
by the ‘‘Mormons’’ prior to the time 
of the troubles of 1838. During the 
fracas, however, he said they burned 
nearly all the houses in the country 
belonging to the Missourians. 
Altogether the major manifested a 
spirit of fairness, but of course 
leaned to the side of the Missourians, 
trying to justify them as much as 
possible in what they had done. 


Both Millport, three miles east, and | 


Adam-ondi-Ahman, five miles north- 
west of Gallatin, are extinct, and the 
new settlers or the younger part of 
the population are entirely ignorant 
of such towns ever having existed, 
which we experienced by inquiring 
for the roads leading to them. Until 
we saw the major nobody could give 
us the least information about them. 

We left our lodgings this morning 
and walked three miles to Grand 
River ata point due north of Galla- 
tin. Finding no boat on the south 
side, one of us (Elder Jenson) waded 
the stream and brought a boat from 
the north side in which the other two 
srossed in safety. 

We then crossed the Grand River 
bottom, passing through some very 
rich farms in which a splendid crop 
of Indian corn, melons, tomatoes and 
other vegetables were maturing. Af- 


is a dense forest. 


ter reaching the heights on the north 
we passed through a beautiful grove 
of timber, and finally reached Sarah 
A. McDonald’s farm house, located 
on the old site of Adam-ondi-Ahman. 
This is, in fact, Lyman Wight’s old 
house, somewhat renovated, but the 
same logs and part of the roof is still 
there. It is the only house on the 
old town-site which has changed 
somewhat in appearance during the 
past fifty years, because of the heavy 
growth of timber on what was for- 
merly open prairieland. Nearly the 
entire length of the heights from the 
old Adam-ondi-Ahman hill eastward 
We walked up 
the hill and soon found the remnants 
of an ancient altar on the top of what 
is supposed to be the highest point 
in the neighborhood. The McDon- 
ald’s thought the top of the knoll 
was about 100 feet above Grand 
River. They also said that a num- 
ber of people had visited the place 
during the last few years from sheer 
curiosity, wishing to see the spot 
where the ‘‘deluded Mormons’”’ say 
Father Adam was buried. It may 
here be stated that the author of a 
history of Daviess County (published 
in 1882)) among other trash which he 
dishes up about the ‘‘Mormons,”’ 
states that Joseph Smith pointed out 
the Adam-ondi-Ahman hill as Adam’s 
grave. We asked Mrs. McDonald 
if she believed Adam was buried 
there. She replied in the negative. 
‘‘Neither do we believe it,’’ said we, 
which seemed to astonish her. We 
then related our theory in regard to 
the place and asked her kindly to 
give future visitors the more correct 
information that we now gave her. 
We have spent about three hours 
on the altar writing letters and mak- 
ing notes, and each of us have 
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prayed in turn, asking our heavenly 
Father to remember the waste places 
of Zion and cause the way to be 
opened for the building of the city 
of Adam-ondi-Ahman, that the Stake 
of Zion once organized here by the 
Prophet Joseph may be reorganized 
at some future day never more to 
become disorganized, and the Saints 
be permitted to possess the land for- 
ever in peace. We also remembered 
the Apostles and all the authorities 
of the Shurch in the mountains and 
prayed for the redemption of Zion, 
the downfall of Babylon, and that 
the Lord would hasten the day that 
Zion shall be free and her children 
enjoy their privileges and rights. 
We felt a heavenly influence resting 
upon us when we poured out our 
hearts before God, and we felt to 
thank Him for Prophets and Apos- 
tles, for the revelations given in 
these the latter days and the knowl- 
edge we had received through them, 
without which we would have been 
in ignorance in regard to what had 
transpired in the past in this holy 
land. Elder Stevenson who, when a 
youth, bad visited the place several 
times, remembered the lay of the 
country perfectly well. In the time 
of the trouble, previous to the Saints 
being driven out, he had served in 
the ranks of the defenders, and now 
related to his companions a number 
of incidents transpiring in those 
days. 

The mound or ruins of the ancient 
altar on the top of the Adam-ondi- 
Ahman hill measures 36 feet in di- 
ameter. A large number of rock 
fragments which no doubt were once 
a part of the altar, lies scattered all 
around. Immediately northwest of 
the mound stands a large hack- 
berry tree, while a smallash and also 


a black walnut shade it from the 
southeast. The western slope of this 
hill is quite rocky and a sort of 
prickly pear (similar to that found 
in the Rocky Mountains) grows 
among the rocks all the way from 
the McDonald fence to the top of the 
hill. We were informed that this 
prickly pear was not known to grow 
in any other part of Missouri. On 
both sides of the Graad River the 
land for several miles back is con- 
siderably broken and hilly. ‘This is 
on account of the numerous small 
creeks emptying into Grand River 
having during the past centuries cut 
through the land, making steep slopes 
on either side; but further back 
from the river the traveler meets 
with gently rolling and very fertile 
prairies and timber land. In the 
valley cf the Grand we have seen 
some of the finest corn fields we ever 
beheld. A large field belonging to 
the McDonald estate, we were in- 
formed, will yield all of one hundred 
bushels to the acre this season, 

We start for Liberty to-morrow. 
From there we go to Kansas City, 
to continue our journey further east. 

With kindest regards we remain 
your brethren and fellow-laborers, 

ANDREW JENSON, 
Epwarp STEVENSON, 
JoserpH S, Brack. 
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LETTERS. 


Liberty Jail.—A Description of its Present 
Appearance.—Anecdotes of the Prophet. 
—The Town of Liberty. 


Liserty, Cray Co., Mo., 
September 18, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 
Leaving Adam-ondi-Ahman yes- 
terday afternoon, we passed through 
the rich fields in the valley of the 
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Grand southward until we came to 
the river. 
cessful attempt to get into and cross 
with a leaky skiff, we found fording 
more safe and expedient, and al- 
though the water was somewhat deep, 
we reached the opposite shore in 
safety, and made our way through 
forests and fields back to Gallatin, 
where we arrived too late for the 
evening westbound train; conse- 
quently we spent another night in 
the chief town of Daviess County. 
This morning early we took train 
for Cameron, a fine city in Clinton 
County, where we changed cars and 
continued our journey to Liberty, 


Clay County, arriving here at lla. m. | 


Without any difficulty we found 
the old jail where Joseph and _ his 
brethren were incarcerated from 
November, 1838, to April, 1839. By 
the assistance of a colored neigh- 
bor we soon succeeded in gaining 
an entrance to the interior of the 
half -tumble- down building, which 
we found very filthy indeed, filled 
with cobwebs and insects of numer- 
ous kinds which bad their abode in 
the rotten timbers. Mr. Theodore 
Shively, who has charge of the prop- 
erty for the present owner (Morti- 
mer Dearing, a wealthy banker of 
Kansas City), told us that the jail 


had not been opened and entered 
until to-day for many years. The 


smell from the decaying timber and 
dead insects was something sicken- 
ing, and a couple of minutes’ stay 
there made us wish for the fresh air 
outside. How the Prophet and his 
felllow-prisoners could endure life 
in such a hole for upwards of five 
months is more than we can compre- 
hend. Of course it was not so filthy 
then, but the openings for ventila- 
tion and light seem to have been so 
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small that it cannot possibly have 
been a healthy abode for human 
beings at any time. We found the 
space inside to measure about 144 
feet from east to west, and 14 feet 
from north to south. From the 
basement floor to the ceiling we 
should judge it to be about 14 feet, 
two feet of which is under ground. 
The middle flour, which, while Jo- 
seph and his fellow-prisoners were 
there, divided the space into an up- 
per and lower story, has been torn 
away, but we could see where it had 
_ been, and should say that the cell or 
lower room at that time measured 64 
feet. and the upper about 7 feet 
from floor to ceiling. 

Joseph and his fellow-prisoners 
were confined in the upper room. 
The only openings giving light and 
ventilation to the cell part are two 
very small grated windows through 
the wall, one on the south and an- 
other on the north side. These open- 
ings, each of which has a heavy 
square iron bar running horizontally 
through the middle, are two feet — 
wide and six inches high, Above 
them there are, near the roof, two 
larger openings, two feet in width 
and one foot in height, giving light 
and air to the upper story. In each 
of these two upper windows there 
are five square iron bars standing 
perpendicularly and fastened very 
securely in the timbers of the build- 
ing. In fact the whole structure is 
a double building, the inner being 
built of hewn oak logs about a foot 
square and the outside of rock. The 
floor and ceiling are constructed of 
the same material, thus making a 
huge wooden box. The rock walls 
are two feet thick, and in building 
them a space of about one foot was 
left between the rock and timber, 
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which space was filled up with looge 
rock. Thusit will be seen that the 
prison walls are virtually four feet 
thick. Several loads of rock were 
also placed on top of the log ceiling, 
in order to make escape through the 
roof impossible. The outside dimen- 
sions of the building are: 223 feet 
long, 22 feet wide and 12 feet high 
to the square. ‘The door is on the 
east end, facing the street, and is 54 
feet high and 23 feet wide, and 
opens to what was the upper apart- 
ment. The west gable and most of 
the west wall have tumbled down, 
and also part of the north wall, thus 
leaving tie timber or inside structure 
partly exposed. The east wall and 


gable are in a good stateof preserva- 


tion, and only one corner of the 
south wall is torndown. The build- 
ing stands on the west side of what 
is known as Main Street, one-and-a- 
half blocks north of the northwest 
corner of the Liberty court-house 
square. It stands back from the 
street about 20 feet, on an unculti- 
vated acre lot, which the owner has 
offered to sell for $2,500, but no one 
seems to care for purchasing the 
property. To reach the building 
from the street we had to make a 
path through the thick growth of 
grass and weeds. Some of the lat- 
ter, being more than six feet high, 
partly hid the building from view. 
We also learned from official 
sources that the old jail continued to 
be used as a prison until about the 
year 1856, when it was deemed un- 
safe, and for a couple of years and 
more Clay County criminals were 
sent to Platte City, in the neighbor- 
ing county on the west, for safe- 
keeping. In 1858 the present Lib- 
erty court-house was erected, with 
apartments for prisoners. For years 
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afterwards the old jail was’ utilized 
as an ice-house, but has not been 
used for any purpose whatever dur- 
ing the last decennium or more. The 
roof fell in years ago, and the rock 
wall is crumbling down more and 
more every season, so there is every 
reason to believe that in a few years, 
even if permitted to stand as it does 
now, there will be nothing but a 
heap of rocks and rotten timber left 
to designste the place where this his- 
toric building stood. We secured 
the aid of a photographer, who took 
a very good negative, showing the 
ruins as they stand at the present 
time. 

Having made all the observations 
we wanted around the jail, we visited 
a number of the old settlers of the 
town, among whom were Col. Luke 
W. Burris, a county official, Ben. H. 
Stean, a bright business man, James 
H. Ford, an ex-official, Dr. Marsh 
and others. Mr. Ford is 72 years 
old, served as deputy sheriff of Clay 
County in 1838-39, and had Joseph 
Smith and fellow-prisoners under his 
charge during their incarceration, 
acting under the direction of Samuel 
Hadley, the connty sheriff. On 
many occasions he had taken the 
prisoners out one at a time for walks 
around the town, in order to give 
them an opportunity to enjoy the 
fresh air and get better meals than 
the jail fare allowed. On these 
walks he had often had lengthy con- 
versations with the Prophet, who to 


‘him appeared to be far above the 


average of man in intelligence, and 
seemed to be very deep and thought- 
ful, although good-natured and even 
jocular in his manners. He had 
never looked upon Joseph Smith and 
his friends in prison as real crimin- 
als, but ascribed their incarceration 
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mainly to the excitement and bigo- 
try of the times. Mr. Ford remem* 
bered the time when the prisoners 
tried to break jail, and said he dis- 
charged his pistol on that occasion, 
but hoped he did not hurt anybody. 
This is evidently the shot fired after 
Cyrus Daniels, one of the visiting 
brethren, who fell into a hole just as 
the report of a pistol was heard, and 
a ball came whistling by. Mr. Ford 
said that in stopping the prisoners 
from getting out he also struck a 
heavy blow at the head of a boyish- 
looking man,whose name he believed 
‘was Snow. 
Mr. Ford also accompanied the 


prisoners to Gallatin, Daviess Coun-- 


ty, in April, 1839, and said when 
they arrived there, they were hand- 
ed over to sume half-a-dozen of the 
strongest and roughest men of Da- 
viess County, who at first crowded 
the prisoners into a corner of a 
room, refusing to allow them any lib- 
erties at all, but after a little, whea 
they began to converse with the 
prisoners, they became quiet socia- 
ble with them, and a reputed cham- 
pion wrestler of Daviess County 
wanted to try strength with the 
‘‘Mormon’’ Prophet. Joseph ex- 
cused himself, saying he was a pris- 
oner and could not engage in exer- 
cises of that kind under the circum- 
stances; but finally, through the so- 
licitations of the guard and the man 
promising not to get angry if he was 
thrown, Joseph consented to wrestle 
with him. Consequently a ring was 
made and the two stepped forth. 
The Missourian took recourse to all 
‘the trickery known to him in the art 
of wrestling, but was unsuccessful in 
his attempts to throw Joseph. Final- 
ly the latter gathered up his strength. 
made a first real attempt and threw 


his opponent flat upon his back in a 
pool of water. This made the fellow 
mad, although he had agreed not to 
get offended if thrown,and he wished 
to fight, but the guard interfered and 
the Daviess County champion was 
much humiliated afterwards in being 
made the object of considerable rid- 
icule on the part of his companions, 
he having previously boasted that he 
could easily throw Joseph Smith. 
We asked Mr. Ford if he knew 
anything about human flesh having 
been offered the prisoners. He an- 
swered emphatically no. So far as 
his knowledge went, such a thing 
was not even thought of, much less 
done. We suggested that it might 
possibly have been done without 
his knowledge, but he thought not. 
Samuel Tillery, he said, was the man 
who boarded the prisoners, and he 
did not believe him guilty of such an 
act. Mr. Ford was satisfied that the 
prisoners were treated humanely 
throughout, and given all-the atten- 
tion and privileges the law and cir- 
cumstances would allow. 
Liberty is now a town of 2,50 in- 
habitants. There was a boom here a 
few years ago, but it is gone down 
and with it the price of property. 
Two weekly papers, one democratic 
and the other republican, are pub- 
lished here; there are a number of 
substantial brick stores and handsome 
private residences. On a hill imme- 
diately east of the court-house 
stands the William Jewell College, 
claimed to be one of the best institu- 
tions of learning in Western Missou- 
ri. We did not here find that ani- 
mosity of feeling toward the Saints 
among the old settlers that we didin 
Ray and Daviess Counties, and in al- 
luding to this we told some of the 
leading men, with whom we con- 
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versed, that the Saints in Utah al- 
ways remembered with gratitude the 
kind treatment the ‘‘Mormons’’ re- 
ceived by the citizens of Clay Coun- 
ty in tbe years 1833-34, after their 
expulsion from Jackson County. 
This seemed to please them, and they 
told us in return that they had no 
ill-feeling toward the ‘‘Mormons.”’ 
It could amount to no more than a 
difference in religious opinion any- 
: way, and they agreed with us that 
men should not hate, persecute or kill 
each other because of religion, but 
rather in meekness and a spirit of 
kindness try to enlighten each other, 
and always be willing ~to allow the 
free exercise of conscience, as long 
as the common rights of humanity 
were notinfringed upon in the name 
of religion. 

We have been asked many ques- 
tions in regard to whether the ‘‘Mor- 
mons’’ ever expect to come back to 
Missouri to live. We have answered, 
‘‘Yes, they will most assuredly come 
back when the proper time comes; 
but we can afford to wait until the 
Lord opens the way.”’ 

Several have remarked that imme- 
diately after the civil war would 
have been a very good time for the 
Saints to have returned,-as lands 
then could be bought very cheap, 
nearly the whole country having 
been reduced to a wilderness. A 
great many who possess imperfect 
titles on account of original entries 
being made by ‘‘Mormons’’ who 
never sold their property, feel some- 
what uneasy, thinking perhaps that 
if these original owners should as- 
sert their rights, there might be 
trouble, and in some instances that 
may be one reason why people are 
so anxious to sell. 


We start for Kansas City this 


{ 
| 
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evening, and from there will con- 
tinue our journey to Chattanooga to- 


morrow. 
ANDREW JENSON, 


EpwarbD STEVENSON, 
JosepH S. Brack. 
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LETTER 10. 


Journey Eastward.—Passage Through Sev- 
eral Southern States.—Yellow Fever in 
Alabama.—Visits about Chattanooga, 
Tenn.—Voyage from Norfolk, Va., to 
New York. 


New. York, September 26, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

Elders Stevenson, Black and Jen- 
son left Kansas City on Wednesday, 
the 19th inst., for New York. The 
first 487 miles’ travel through the 
States of Kansas, Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, occupying nearly a day and 
anight, wasuneventful. We passed 
through some very rich and fertile 
and also through considerable poor 
and unproductive country. South- 


| western Missouri is but very thinly 


inhabited, and eastern Arkansas 
consists chiefly of swamps and for- 
ests, with only here and there a spot 
made desirable through human labor. 
The country is very unhealthy, and 
most of the inhavitants are negroes. 
We crossed the Mississippi River to 
Memphis, Tennessee, a city of 
75,000 inhabitants. The great Fa- 
ther of Waters at this point is nearly 
a mile and ahalf wide. Owing to 
the competition with the railroad 
lines, steamboat traffic on the Amer- 
ican rivers is almost a thing of the 
past. Hurrying through the world, 
as most people in this great land of © 
ours now do, there are only a few 
who have patience enough to enjoy 
the comparatively slow passages 
which steamheats afford; they al- 
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most invariably prefer to risk life 
and property on those railroad lines 
advertising and running the fastest 
trains. Consequently we saw only 
one steamboat about Memphis, be- 
sides the ferryboats, one of which 
brought us across the river in 15 
minutes. 

The city of Memphis will be re- 
membered by many of the Saints in 
Utah who emigrated from Europe 
years ago and came by way of New 
Orleans and St. Louis on their Zion- 
ward journey. It was already then 
quite an important town, but much 
larger now, and it expects to double 
the number of its present inhabitants 


in a few years, as the place is enjoy--| 


ing a real boom—not like the one 
we had in Salt Lake City last spring, 
but a real increase of ¢Gapital, prop- 
erty and population. Ten years ago 


Memphis became almost depopulated | 


through the ravages of the yellow 
fever, and it took a long time before 
the effects thereof ceased to be felt, 
but now the sanitary regulations and 
sewage system have been brought to 
such a degree of perfectiou that the 
inhabitants claim Memphis to be as 
healthy as any place in the Southern 
States. ; 


We continued our journey with a— 


Memphis and Charleston Railway 
train through the States of Tennes- 


see, Mississippi, Alabama and Geor- | 


gia, to Chattanooga, Tenn., where 
we arrived safe and well in the even- 
ing of the 20th, but not without ad- 
venture. In Decatur, a north Ala- 
bama city on our route of travel, 


yellow fever had broken out a few | 


days previous, and the whole country 
was wild with excitement and fear 
in consequence thereof. Up to the 
time we passed, only two deaths had 
occurred from the terrible malady, 
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and there were only a few other 
cases, but this wae enough to cause 
a general stampede. Of a popula- 
tion of about 5,000 souls, only a very 
small percentage remained, and that 
chiefly of negroes. All who could 
possibly get away had fled in terror 
to more healthy climes. At the little 
station of Trinity, four miles west 
of Decatur, our train was boarded 
by a physician, who gave orders to 
lock every door and close every win- 
dow of the cars in which we were, 
after which we passed slowly through 
the illfated city, where every store 
that we could see from the railway 
track was closed, and the streets, 
save for afew straggling negroes, 
appeared empty and desolate. Af- 
ter crossing the Tennessee: River, 
east of Decatur, we were again per- 
mitted to inhale the fresh air admit- 
ted through the reopened windows. 
But our troubles were not yet over. 
A few miles east of Decatur is the 
flourishing city of Huntsville, a noted 
summer resort for Southerners. _ 
Fearing the importation of yellow 
fever, that lively municipality had 
quarantined against Decatur the day 
previous, and as our train had passed 
through—although in shape some- 
thing like a funeral procession—the 
local board of physicians inferred 
that it possibly might be infected 
through the presence of a young man 
from Decatur who had got on board 
at the little town of Trinity previous- 
ly named. He had been spotted by 
a detective who, unknown to anyone, 
was on board our train. Conse- 
quently, when we arrived at Hunts- 
ville, passengers who had purchased 
tickets for that place were not per- 
mitted to get off. This caused quite 
a discussion, and some angry words 
between the conductor and health 
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officers. The young Decatur man, 
contrary to his will, was taken up to 
a mountain station beyond Hunts- 
ville, and then finally permitted to 
leave the train with a reprimand from 
the conductor. But Chattanooga 
had in the meantime become alarmed 
lest the deadly epidemic should be 
imparted to her people, and while 
traveling through the mountains be- 
tween Stevenson and Chattanooga, 
a quarantine officer passed through 
our train and had all the passengers 
give their names and ages and also 
state under oath where they were 
from, where they were going, and 
particularly where they had spent 
the last fifteen days of their lives. 
It was a great relief to us when the 
officer got through and announced 
that we could pass on as there was 
no one from the pest infected dis- 
_tricts on board. By looking over 
our notes we found that we this day 
had breakfasted in Arkansas, dined 
in Mississippi, lunched in Alabama 
and taken supper in Tennessee. 
Such is railway travel. 

Having arrived at Chattanooga, 
we tried to find the office of. the 
Southern States mission, but being 
unsuccessful, as it was very late in 
the evening, we put up at the Read 
House, where we had very comfort- 
able quarters for the night. 

The next morning Elder Wm. 
Spry, President of the Southern 
States mission,accompanied by Elder 
Smith, of Colorado, visited us at the 
hotel, we having succeeded in inform- 
ing him by mail of our arrival. He 
afterwards accompanied us on our 
journey about 150 miles or as far as 
Rogersville Junction; he was going 
out to hold a conference meeting. 
He gave us a general outline of the 
condition of the Southern States 
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Mission, which embraces all that por- 
tion of the United States lying south 
of the Ohio and west of the Missis- 
sippi Rivers. This vast territory is 
divided into twelve conferences, 
namely, the East, West and Middle 
Tennessee, South and North Alaba- 
ma, Georgia, Mississippi, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, South Car- 
olina and North Carolina. At pres- 
ent there are 112 Valley Elders in 
the mission, mostly young men who 
are laboring with a zeal and energy 
worthy of their high and noble call- 
ing. There is considerable perse- 
cution in some parts of the mission, 
principally in Tennessee, where four 
Elders were brutally whipped a short 
time ago. “But taking it altogether, 
the prospects for a successful mis- 
sionary campaign next winter are 
very good, asagreat many of the 
inhabitants of the South are inves- 
tigating the principles of the Gospel 
very earnestly. There are at the 
present time about fifteen hundred 
Saints in the mission. 

We spent half a day in Chatta- 
nooga and vicinity, and managed to 
find just time enough to make a trip 
to the celebrated Lookout Mountain, 
where during the late civil war the 
famous battle above the clouds was 
fought between the Confederates un- 
der General bragg and the Federals 
under General Hooker, the latter 
gaining the victory. Lookout Moun- 
tain is one of the highest points in 
the Southern States, the summit be- 
ing about 2,640 feet above sea level, 
and 1,800 above the bed of the Ten- 
nessee River, which winds through 
the narrows below and forms imme- 
diately north of the base of the 
mountain the world-renowned Moc- 
casin Bend. The mountain is reached 


by traveling three miles with stree! 
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car from Chattanooga to the beauti- 


ful village of St. Elmo; then by ca;. 


ble car up anincline 4,500 feet long, 
to the grand six-story hotel, recent- 
ly built on the slope of the mountain 
facing Chattanooga; thence by rail 
(dummy road) to Sunset, near the 
summit of the mountain. The ascent 
is made inafew minutes. A few 
hundred feet below Sunset Station is 
the famous Sunset Rock, standing 
out boldly from the west side of the 
mountain and perpendicular to the 
height of several hundred feet. Even 
to us who have seen so many Rocky 
Mountain cliffs the sight was a de- 
lightful one. A new building, which 


we believe is intended for a photo- . 


graph gallery, stands boldly on the 
outermost edge of the rock. Re- 
turning to the mountain hotel we 
elimbed a rocky stairway to the sum- 
mit of Pulpit Rock, where Jefferson 
Davis delivered a remarkable speech 
to 14,000 confederate soldiers a 
short time before the mountain was 
taken by the federals. At the time 
he delivered this speech, the position 
occupied by the two opposing ar- 
mies was exceedingly favorable to 
the confederates, and Jefferson Da- 
vis, alluding to the small army of 
federals stationed in and around 
Chattanooga, said that they (the 
confederates) had now got the Yan- 
kees just where they wanted them, 
and that a glorious victory to the 
South would naturally be the result. 
But the trouble was, the Yankees 
did not stay where President Davis 
wanted them, for a few days later, 
through a successful maneuvre on 
the part of the Union soldiers and 
by a remarkable quick transporta- 
tion of a large body of troops from 
different parts, the confederates 
were not only driven from their po- 


sitions on Lookout Mountain, but 
also from their strongholds on Mis- & 
sionary Ridge; not, however, with- 
out immense losses on both sides. 

Time did not permit us to visit the 
National Cemetery and other points 
of interest around Chattanooga, but 
the beautiful bird’s eye view of the 
Valley of the Tennessee and sur- 
rounding country enjoyed by us from 
the top of Lookout Mountain will 
long be remembered. 

About 11 o’clock p. m. we were 
again comfortably seated in the cats 
and continued our journey eastward. 
Just before entering the city of 
Greenville, East Tennessee, our at- 
tention was drawn to a grand monu- 
ment standing on the right, on a 
piece of elevated ground, designat- 
ing the spot where rests the remains 
of the late President Andrew John- 
son, It was raised by his family and 


is said to have cost $100,000. 


At 8 o’clock in the evening we ar- 
rived at Bristol; an important city 
on the boundary line between Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, its main street 
being the State line. On Saturday 
evening we arrived safely at Norfolk, 
having traveled 2,572 miles, mostly 
by rail, since we left Salt Lake City. 

Norfolk is an important seaport 
town in-the old Dominion, and a 
great deal of business is done here. 
We enjoyed the privilege of sailing 
out of the harbor by moonlight on 
board the steamer Guyandotte, and 
the sights, as we left the Norfolk 
harbor, and subsequently passed 
Newport News, Hampton, Old Point 
Comfort and Cape Charles on the 
left, and the Rip Raps, Cape Henry 
and the Virginia shore on our right, 
were indeed grand and lovely. After 
leaving the Cheasapeake Bay and em- 
erging into the open ocean, the ship 
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commenced to rock a little, and some 
of the passengers began to feel diz- 
zy, but we had in reality a very fine 
night. 

The next morning, . September 
28rd, found us sailing off Cape May, 
New Jersey, after which our course 
lay near the shore of that State, 
bringing us io full view of Atlantic 
City, Long Branch, and finally San- 
’ dy Hook, which we passed about 
dark. We landed safely in New 
York at 11 p. m., and put up for the 
night at Smith & McNell’s Hotel. 
We were ushered into dark and 
dreary rooms under the roof, and 
otherwise treated ina manner that 
didn’t suit us. Consequently, we 
changed our quarters to the Stevens 


House, where we at this writing are 


located very comfortably. 
ANDREW JENSON, 
EDWARD STEVENSON, 
JosgpH §. Brack. 
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LETTER 11. 


The Bartholdi Statue.—A Detailed De- 
scription of Its Inception, Construc- 
tion and Erection. 


Patmyra, Wayne Co., New York, 
September 27, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

We spent three daysin New York 
City taking in the sights, visiting 
museums, parks, cemeteries, etc., 
but we shall only relate a few facts 
which we learned from authentic 
sources, in regard to the great Bar- 
tholdi statue on Bedloe’s Island, 
which we visited the day before yes- 
terday. This island, about a mile 
in circumference, and containing 134 
acres of land, lies at the western 
edge of the upper New York Bay, 
about two miles from the Battery. 


It was known in the early days of 
New York as Love Island, and ac- 
quired its present title when it was 
sold by Admiral Kennedy of the 
British Navy (who occupied it as a: 
summer residence) to amember of 
the old and esteemed Bedloe family 
of New York. It became the prop- 
erty of the United States government - 
early in the present century, and 
was considered very valuable for the 
purpose of harbor defense. Fort 
Wood, whose granite sides now form 
an admirable base for the pedestal 
on which stands the statue of Liber- 
ty, was partly built in 1814, and fin- 
ished in 1840. The present garrison 
consists of 42 men. There are quite 
a number of heavy pieces of artillery 
on the fort wall, and about half a 
dozen buildings used by the soldiery 
and lighthouse tenders stand back of 
the statue. Shading an old grave- 
yard, inclosed with an oldiron fence, 
a huge weeping willow, the trunk of 
which is sixteen feet in circumfer- 
ence, drew our special attention. It 
seemed to be very old. 

By special favor of Lieut. E. M. 


| Lewis, the military commander of 


the island, we were permitted to as- 
cend to the head of the colossal 
statue. The public generally is 
only admitted to the top’of the pe- 
destal. Standing inside the head, at 
an elevation of about 300 feet, and 
looking out through the row of win- 
dows representing diadems in the 
crown encircling the forehead, we 
had a most magnificent view of New 
York harbor and the cities situated 
around it. Sergeant James Blake, 
an intelligent and gentlemanly offi- 
cer, was our guide. To reach the 
head we had to ascend a spiral st - 

way, containing 164 steps. Theiron 
steps leading up through the arm to 
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the torch light is not vet completed, 
and we were therefore unable to as- 
cend that far. But in getting per- 
mission to ascend to the head our 
guide said that it was a privilege 
many would be pleased topay $10 for. 


The material underlying the foun- 
dation of the pedestal is compact 
clay, gravel and boulders. The 
foundation up to the terrace level— 
where the pedestal proper begins— 
is of solid concrete; it is 90 feet 
square atthe bottom, and 65 feet 
square at the top and 52 feet 11 in- 
ches high. In the centre of the 
mass isa well hole 10 feet square. 
The pedestal is built of granite, 
backed with concrete. The princi- 
pal dimensions are as follows: 
From high water mark to top of sea 
wall, 10 feet; from top of sea wall 
to foot of pedestal, 50 feet 10 inches ; 
from foot to top of pedestal, 89 feet ; 
total from water level to top of pe- 
destal, 149 feet 10 inches. The base 
of the pedestal is 62 feet and the 
top 43} feet square. The statue is 
fastened to the pedestal in a very in- 
genious manner, but space will not 
permit us to describe it here. The 
height of the statue from the heel to 
top of head is 111 feet; height of 
head 184 feet; width of eye, 28 in- 
ches; length of nose, 3 feet 9 inches. 
The length of the forefinger is 3 feet 
9 inches ; the finger nail, 1.14 by 0.85 
feet; and the circumference of the 
finger at the second joint, 4 feet 9 
inches. The torch light is 305 feet 
above water level. 

The statue covering is made of re- 
pousse copper, 4 of an inch thick. 
The envelope is kept in position by 
iron plates and braces riveting it to 
a framework. Each section of the 
shell is so supported from the frame 


that it will not be forced to carry 
c 
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the weight of any of the section 
above it, in other words it is self- 
sustaining. The head will easily ac- 
commodate forty persons, and the 
torch will hold twelve persons. This 
torch contains five electric lamps of 
30,000 candle power. The total 
weight of the statue is 440,000 
pounds of which 176,000 are copper 
and the remainder wrought iron. 
Including gifts, gratuitous work and 
losses sustained by those who gave 
valuable assistance, the approximate 
cost of building it is $200,000. 

The Bartholdi Statue of Liberty 
on. Bedloe’s Island is the offspring 
of asublime idea, and its progress 
was watched from its inception to 
its final completion with great inter- 
est by all the civilized nations of the 
world. It was on an evening in the 
summer of 1865 that the idea of the 
Statue of Liberty was first conceived. 
There was on that occasion in M. 
Laboulaye’s charming retreat, Gla- 
vigny, near Versailles, France, a 
gathering of prominent French poli- ° 
ticians and journalists, and the talk 
fell upon international relations, 
and M. Laboulaye, in alluding to the 
friendly feelings which had always 
existed between the French and 
American people, suggested that a 
monument be built in America as a 
token of this friendship. But the 
Franco-Prussian war came on, and 
for the time being the idea was 


‘dropped. Immediately after the war, 


M. Martholdi, one of the ablest 
sculptors and artists of France, and 
a native of Alsace (which by the 
war was ceded to Germany), was en- 
listed in the cause, and his friend, 
Laboulaye, backed by a number of 
other distinguished men, said to the 
artist: ‘‘Go to America, study it, 
bring back your impressions, Pro- 


‘it before his friends. 
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pose to our friends over there to 
make withus a monument, a common 
work in remembrance of the ancient 
friendship of France and the United 
States. We will take up a subscrip- 
tion in France. If you find a happy 
idea, a plan that will excite public 
enthusiasm, we are convinced that it 
will be successful on both continents, 
and we will doa work that will have 
a far-reaching, moral effect.’’ 

Fired with the idea which he em- 
braced with all the ardor of his 
French and artistic temperament, 
Bartholdi started for America. No 
sooner had he reached the harbor of 
New York than he discovered what 
he thought the proper place for the 
raonument-—Bedloe’s Island. He 
traveled extensively in the United 
States, met with much encourage- 
ment, made a sketch of his project, 
and on his return to France placed 
An appeal, 
which met with a hearty response, 
was issued throughout France, and 
the birth of the work was celebrated 
Nov. 6, 1875, in Hotel de Louvre 
by a grand banquet, at which prom- 
inent Frenchmen and Americans 
were present. In reply to a toast 
offered on that occasion by M. Hen- 
ri Martin to the Republic of the 
United States and to President Grant, 
U. S. Minister Washburne spoke 
as follows: 


“T must avow that there is here in the at- 
mosphere this evening such a sentiment of 
cordial friendship and international frater- 
nity, that it would be difficult for me to 
keep silent and not give vent to the emotion 
with which I am filled. There is in truth 
something touching, something which 
transports us,in that magnificent concep- 
tion of the French people of the erection 
upon the shores of America of amonument 
coming from the skillful hands of your re- 
markable artist, M. Bartholdi, which will 
recall the hundredth anniversary of the in- 
dependence of my country, and which will 
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be lasting evidence of that ancient friend- 
ship between France, and the American col- 
onies, that has been sealed by the best blood 
of the two peoples. (Hearty applause.) 
“The work the initiative which was taken 
here by France in that fraternal spirit that 
filis us, all of us Americans, with pride, 
and with gratitude, will find an echo in the 
homes of all our fellow-countrymen on the 
other side of the Atlantic. [Applause.] 
“The names of your illustrious fellow- 
countrymen will always be dear to the 
memory and to the heart of the American 
people. With what joy have my fellow- 
countrymen been able here this evening to 
congratulate themselves upon the presence 
of the grandsons of Layfaette, of Rocham- 
beau, of Bouille. Our hearts and our hands 
have gone out to them in grateful acknowl- 


edgement in remembrance of the services 


which their ancestors rendered to my coun- 
try. [Applause.) 

“Never, gentlemen, will my fellow-coun- 
trymen forget the courage, the persever- 
ance and the sufferings of those French 
private soldiers, who fought side by side, 
shoulder to shoulder, with the American 
soldiers, and poured out their generous 
blood for the defence of our liberties. Their 
ashes have remained mingled with our soil 
upon those memorable fields of battle that 
they had already reddened with their blood. 
May the turf grow more green and the wild 
flower bloom more beautiful upon their 
unknown tomb.” (Redoubled applause.) 


M. Laboulaye, the main supporter 
of the movement making the Statue 
of Liberty a reality, replied as 
follows: 


“Gentlemen: We are assembled here 
this evening to celebrate and to cement the 
friendship which unites France and Ameri- 
ca. That friendship is of yery old date, and 
when next year on the 4th of July America 
will signalize by a festival the anniversary 
of her declaration of independence, she will 
celebrate at the same time her alliance with 
France. As for you, gentlemen, who come 
from America, and whom we have the hap- 
piness of possessing this evening, you who 
have expressed yourselves so nobly by the 
mouth of your minister, take back to your 
country that which you have seen and 
heard; say to your fellow-citizens that 
France always remains faitoful to America. 
To-day other people more happy, more 
stirring, may attempt to dispute with us 
your affection; but recall to mind that when 
you were feeble and abandoned, France 
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took with a warm pressure the hand yeu ;} America, it was carefully taken down, 


held out to her. 

“In a century the centenary of indepen- 
dence will be celebrated again. We shall 
then be only forgotten dust. America, who 
will then have more thanahundred millions 
of inhabitants, will be ignorant of our 
names. But this statue will remain. It 
will be the memorial of this festival, the 
visible proof of our affection, symbol of a 
friendship which braves the storms of time; 
it will stand there unshaken in the midst of 
the winds which will roar around its head, 
and the waves which will shatter their fury 
atits feet.” 

In order to raise the necessary 
funds a great number of festivals 
and exhibitions were held in differ- 
ent partsof France, and in 1879 all 
the funds necessary for its execu- 
tion were attained. The head of the 
statue was executed for the Paris 
exposition of 1878. Oct. 24, 1881, 
the anniversary of the battle of 
Yorktown, all the pieces of the frame- 
work were putin place. The com- 
mittee invited Mr. Morton, who was 
the new U.S. Minister to France at 
that time, to come and drive the 
rivet of the first piece of copper 
plating which was to ke mounted. 
It was the left foot of the statue. 

The statue was nearly finished in 
1853, but as the work on the pedes- 
tal was not far enough advanced to 
permit its erection, it was decided 
to leave it for some time exposed to 
view in Paris. 

On Friday, July 4, 1884, on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the 
declaration of the independence of 
the United States, M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, President of the Franco- 
American Union, officially presented 
at Paris the statue of ‘‘Liberty En- 
lightening the world,’? to United 
States Minister Levi P. Morton, 
amid the greatest enthusiasm. 

Arrangements having been made 
for the shipment of the statue to 
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‘and the several pieces packed in 
frames of wood, being first properly 
marked. They were then brought 
on board the transport steamship 
Isere, which had been chartered to | 
carry it to America. The ship ar- 
rived in New York harbor June 17, 
1885, after a leisurely trip of 25 
days. On the 19th of June occurred 
the formal reception of the Jsere and 
her precious freight, and the occa- 
sion was made one of the grandest 
festivities in the history of New 
York City. 

In the meantime the patriotism of 
the Americans had been aroused and 
steps taken by them to do their part 
of the work in the erection of the 
pedestal on which the statue, the 
gift of France, was to stand. The 
necessary legislation had promptly 
been done by Congress, providing 
for the reception of the colossal stat- 
ue and its future maintenance as a 
beacon. President Hayes authorized 
General Sherman to select the site, 
and he, acting upon a suggestion 
from a committee previously ap- 
pointed, designated Bedloe’s Island, 
being aware of Bartholdi’s prefer- 
ences. 

The site having been selected, the 
committee issued to the people of 
the United States an address which 
was generously responded to. The 
contributors included all classes of 
people. The wealthy banker’s $500 
was matched in spirit by sums rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 cents, but there 
was an occasional $5 and $10 from 
some poor workman or woman who 
was roused to unusual enthusiasm. 

The ground was first broken for - 
the erection of the pedestal in April, 
1883; the excavation was begun in 
June, the laying of the foundation 
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in October following and the work 
completed in 1886. 

The work of building the pedestal 
was directed by General Charles P. 
Stone, under the supervision of the 
executive committee, to the builder, 
David H, King, sen., who not only 
built the pedestal, but also erected 
the statue, which with great pomp 
and grand festivities was unveiled 
to the public Oct. 28, 1886. 

We left New York last night (Sept. 
26th) and traveled by rail 387 miles, 
to Rochester, N. Y., where we ar- 
rived at 11 o’clock this morning. 
Four hours later we took a New 
York Central Railway train to this 
historical place, of which we will 
give you an interesting account in 


our next. 
ANDREW JENSON, 


EDWARD STEVENSON, 
JospPH S, Brack. 
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LETTER 12. 


The Hill Cumorah.—Scenes and Locations 
Associated with the Rise of the Church. 
—The old Smith Residence.—Fayette, 
Kte. 


Hirt Cumorau, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
September 28, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

Sitting on this holy and historical 
ground the scene of some of the 
greatest events which have ever 
transpired in the history of men upon 
the earth—it is but natural that our 
minds should be deeply impressed, 
and that we should give way to un- 
usual and solemn meditation; for it 
was here, more than twenty-four 
centuries ago, that the descendants of 
Jared and his brother fought their 
last exterminating battle, intoxicated 
as they were with blood-thirstiness 
and hatred, for they had rebelled 


against the Lord, killed His Prophets 
and driven Ether, the last man of 
God among them, into exile, seeking 
his life. What a tale of woe would 
not the spirits of all those departed 
ones have to tell men in the flesh 
nowadays, were such communica- 
tions permitted. Would they not 
appeal to this generation to take 
warning from their fate, and advise 
them not to kill, stone or abuse the 
servants of God now upon the earth 
as they did in their day. But in the 
allwise Providence of God _ their 
spirits must remain silent while their 
bodies slumber in the dust until the 
day of judgment. 

It was also in this land that Mor- 
mon in his old age and his son Mo- 
roni Jed their Nephite armies against 
their brethren the Lamanites—the 
last time—to that dreadful massacre 
that forever swept a once of God 
highly favored race out of existence 
asanation. It was here that Mor- 
mon, beholding the sons and the fair 
daughters ofhis people arming them- 
selves for their last battle, burst out in 
the anguish of his soul and for the 
last time called upon his people to 
repent; but the spirit of God had 
ceased to strive with them, and be- 
fore the setting of the sun on that 
fatal day Mormon’s ten thousand 
men which he led in battle array, 
lay dead on the gory field, together 
with the many other ten thousands 
who fell by the hands of the Lama- 
nites. Moroni and a few others were 
the only ones who escaped with their 
lives from that terrible battle field. 
This took place more than fourteen 
hundred years ago, but looking over 
this hilly country to-day—the topo- 
graphical or general character of 
which has perhaps not changed very 
much since that time—our imagina- 
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tion can easily conceive how the ex- 
ile Moroni, the custodian of the rec- 
ords of his fathers, was hunted by 
the blood-thirsty Lamanites while 
writing the closing paragraphs of 
the Nephite history, and how he 
finally, no doubt in the shades of 
night, emerged from his hiding place, 
and deposited the sacred treasure in 
this hill, where it lay 1,407 years. 

We pass over that long and dreary 
night and again conceive of Moroni 
as an angel of glory, still in charge 
of the same records, instructing the 
humble farmer’s boy, and preparing 
his mind for a great and noble work, 
in which tens of thousands were to 
rejoice. Yonder stands the house 
still in which that ancient Prophet 
of God first called upon the youth, 
who afterwards became the transla- 
tor of the Book of Mormon, and the 
next day showed him the plates on 
the very spot where we now stand. 
And fifty-nine years and six days 
ago to-day Joseph Smith received 
the records of the Nephites from the 
hands of Moroni. O, bow sublime 
the thought! What emotions fill our 
hearts when we thinkof it! We feel 
that we, indeed, stand on holy 
ground, and, as if by instinct, we 
silently renew our covenants that 
we will be faithful and true in Keep- 
ing the commandments of God, as 
Joseph was faithful and true to the 
commandments the angel gave him 
until he sealed his testimony with 
his blood. 

The very first man we met yester- 
day, after our arrival in Palmyra, 
was Mr. James M. Ford, 72 years 
old, who said that he was born and 
raised in Palmyra and had gone to 
school with Joseph Smith, and had 
also eaten and slept with him. He 
showed us the location of the farm 
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which once belonged to Martin Harris, 
about a mile northwest of Palmyra. 
The old farm house, a rock building, 
is still standing, and the place is 
now owned by aGerman. In com- 
ing in on the New York Central Rail- 
way, we passed through one corner 
of the farm. Mr. Ford told usa 
number of interesting things in re- 
gard to the Smith family, but when 
he informed us that Joseph at the 
time he lived in this neighborhood 
was an old bachelor, we began to 
think that the old man’s memory 
had commenced to fail him. 

Our next man was Major John H. 
Gilbert, the person who set the type 
for the first edition of the Book of 
Mormon in Egbert Grandin’s print- 
ing office, in Palmyra, 58 years ago. 
We found him living in a comfort- 
able frame house on Gates Street. 
He is a remarkably well-preserved 
man, 86 years old, and withal gen- 
tlemaaly and intelligent. He seemed 
to take pleasure in relating to us the 
particulars connected with the print- 
ing of the Book of Mormon. Of the 
580 pages of which the book con- 
sisted he set in type about 500 pages 
himself. The work of printing the 
book, he remembered distinctly, was 
commenced in August, 1829, and 
finished in March, 18380. Oliver 
Cowdery and Hyrum Smith were the 
two who generally brought copy to 
the printing office, and Oliver Cow- 
dery and Mr. Grandin read the 
proofs together by copy. Mr. Gil- 
bert had, to his best recollection, 
only seen Joseph Smith twice. On 
the one occasion he came to the print- 
ing office and stayed about twenty 
minutes, arranging something in re- 
gard to the work. Mr. Gilbert said 
that the late David Whitmer had 
made several mistakes in his pam- 
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phlet, where he alludes to the print- 
ing of the Book of Mormon. Martin 
Harris, he said, had given security 
for the full amount agreed upon for 
printing, before the work was com- 
menced, and there was no delay be- 
cause of financial embarrassment. 
At the time of printing, Mr. Gilbert 
kept a private copy of the Book of 
Mormon for his own use, which he 
sold in an unbound condition a few 
years ago to P. 'T. Sexton, a rich 
banker of Palmyra, for the sum of 
#500. Besides this, he has at dif- 
ferent times secured a number of 
bound copies for several parties at 
therate of $15 percopy. We made 
particular inquiry in regard to the 
manuscript or copy from which he 
set the Book of Mormon. His an- 
swers went to prove that it was the 
copy now in possessions of the Whit- 
mers in Richmond, Mo. At times 
when he was hurried to get a form 
ready for the press, other composi- 
tors would be sent to help him, and 
on such occasions he would frequent- 
ly cut the pages in the manner we 
saw some of them cut while in Rich- 
mond. Mr. Gilbert has not followed 
the trade of a printer for the last 
sixteen years, but whenever his 
birthday comes around he makes it 
aregular practice, and has done for 
several years, to go the several print- 
ing offices in Palmyra and set up a 
stick or two of type. He is called 
the veteran printer of Wayne Coun- 
ty, and he thinks he is about the 
oldest living printer in the United 
States; he has a wife, 78 years old, 
living; also five children; six chil- 
dren are dead. 

We next visited the house which 
was once Egbert Grandin’s old print- 
ing office. Mr. Grandin has been 
dead many years, but his house, a 
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substantial three-story brick build- 
ing, is still standing on the north 
side of Main Street, Palmyra, about 
half way between Market and Wil- 
liam streets. The lower story is now 
occupied as a news depot and novel- 
ty store; J. H. Johnson, proprietor. 
The second story which Egbert Gran- 
din used a3 a bookbindery, is now 
divided up into dwelling apartments, 
and the third story, where the Book 
of Mormon was set in type, is used 
as a storeroom for sewing machines 
and organs. It may be interesting 


| to some to know that the celebrated 


Mr. Singer, the leading man of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
who was a nativeof this part of the 
country, helped to erect the building. 

We had comfortable quarters at 
the Powers House last niget. The 


| proprietor, Mr. W. A. Powers, is a 


relative of O. W. Powers, late asso- 


| clate justice of Utah. 


Palmyra is a fine little town on the 


| New York Central and West Shore 


railways, 23 miles east of Rochester, 
and has about 2,500 inhabitants. 
Among other handsome buildings we 
noticed five church edifices, owned 
respectively by the Baptists, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Catholics. The four Protestant 
churches are located ‘on the same 
street and on four opposite corners, 
and their four steeples rising from 
the same place is the first thing that 
attracts the attention of approaching 
strangers. The Catholics have to 

tent themselves with a position 
in the rear; in point of church build- 
ings they are generally in front, but 
in Palmyra they are few in number, 
and their modest little brick church, 
standing back from the others, af- 
fords only a little cross in lieu of a 
steeple. 
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This morning we engaged Mr. T, 
G. Qualfe, a livery stable owner, to 
take us a few miles on our journey. 
He had previously been engaged by 
others of our brethren from Utah 
who have visited here. One. mile 
and a half due south of Main Street, 
Palmyra, taking the road locally 
known as Stafford Street, we came 
to the old Smith residence, situated 
in the extreme northwest corner of 
Manchester Township, Ontario Coun- 
ty, New York, where the youthful 
Prophet lived with his parents at the 
time he had his first vision, and was 
first visited by the angel Moroni. 
The farm is now owned by W. A. 


Chapman, son of the late S. T. Chap- . 


man, who bought it of a Mr. Absa- 
lom Weeks, 28 years ago. But pre- 
vious to that time and after it was 
oscupied by the Smiths it had 
changed hands several times, and 
had also been considerably enlarged. 

The frame of the building, origin- 
ally erected by the elder Joseph 
Smith and his sons, is still standing, 
but the interior of the house, a story 
and a half building, has not been 
materially changed; new additions, 
however, have been madetoit. The 
old lady, mother of the present own- 
er, and her amiable daughter, took 
considerable pains in showing us the 
room where Joseph is supposed to 
have kept the plates after receiving 
them from the angel. In this, how- 
ever, they may be mistaken; but it 
is no doubt the room in which Jo- 
seph on the night between the 21st 
and 22nd of September, 1823, con- 
versed with Moroni. 

In leaving the old Smith residence 
we turned east to the Canandagua 
road, when we, about 2} miles south 
of Palmyra, passed the Armington 
school house, in which Joseph and 
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several of his brothers and sisters 
are said to have attended school. 
One and a half miles further, or a 
little over four miles due south of 
Palmyra, on the east side of the Ca- 
nandagua road stands Cumorah, the 
highest hill in the neighborhood. It 
rises abruptly from the more level 
country north of it to the height of 
about 150 feet. Climbing it from 
the north end, the highest point, on 
which stands the stump of a large 
tree, is soon reached; south of this 
the hill gradually recedes until it is 
lost in the level about one mile dis- 
tant. There isa number of other 
hills in this part of the country, and 
they all extend north and south like 
so many summits or ridges. A num- 
ber of them are several miles long, 
but only a few hundred yards across 
from east to west. The hill Cumo- 
rah is no exception from this rule. 
Besides the north end its eastern and 
western slopes are quite steep, and 
the top consists of a narrow ridge 
somewhat rocky. Both sides of the 
north end of the hill have been ~ 
plowed by the present owner clear 
to the top, and only a very few trees 
have been suffered toremain. About 
200 yards south from the north end 
of the hill on the west side, however, 
is a beautiful beech grove contain- 
ing, we should judge, about six acres 
of land; most of the trees are small, 
but stand very close together. Into 
the shade of this little grove we re- 
tired in solemn prayer and rejoiced 
exceedingly in being permitted to be 
here. 


Fayette, Seneca Co., New York, 
October 2, 1888. 
We left the hill Cumorah about 11 


o’clock to-day. ‘Two miles south we 
passed through the village of Man- 
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chester, and traveling one mile fur- 
ther we arrived at Shortsville, a small 
town on the N. Y. C. &H. R. Ry. 
From here we went by rail to Water- 
loo, a flourishing little city of 5,000 
inhabitants, situated on both sides 
of the Seneca River, about half way 
between the north end of Seneca and 
Cayuga Lakes. After making some 
inquiries as to directions, locality, 
etc., we started southwest in search 
of the old Whitmer residence in 
which the Church was first organized. 
Having walked about ten miles we 
came to the house of an aged gen- 
tleman by the name of John Mar- 
shall, who had attended meetings in 
Whitmer’s house when a boy and 
had heard Joseph and a numbe1 of 
other early Elders of the Church 
preach. Guided by his directions 
we had no further difficulty in find- 
ing the exact spot we were aiming 
for, and about 4 o’clock we arrived 
at the farm once owned by Peter 
Whitmer, sen., and now the property 
of Jesse Snook, a prominent busi- 
oess man of Waterloo, who rents it 
to Chester Reed, the present occu- 
pant. The old Whitmer house, in 
which the Church was organized and 
in which the three first general con- 
ferences of the Church were held 
and Joseph received a number of 
important revelations, was a one-and- 
a-half-story log house. It was torn 
down years ago, but the site on which 
it stood is well known and was point- 
ed out to us. The old family well 
is still there; also several of the 
logs, which once constituted a part 
of the building, lay along the fence 
half decayed. 

The site of the old Whitmer resi- 
dence is about four miles south of 
Waterloo, and about 40 rods west of 
the road leading from that place to 


West Fayette, on the Geneva and 
Ithaca Railway, in Fayette Town- 
ship, Seneca County, New York State. 
It is about a quarter of a mile north- 
west of a small cluster of houses 
(about six in number) locally known 
as Jollytown, named after a family 
by that name, which is mentioned 
in the early history cf the Church. 
The village formerly called Fayette, 
about four miles east of West Fay- 
ette, is now generaily known as 
Bearytown. Weexamined the ground 
very closely, and thought of the 
past, spoke of the present, wished 
that certain things might transpire 
in the future, prepared resolutions, 
made the necessary entries in our 
note books, and returned to Water- 
loo, where we are now waiting for 
the train to take us back to Roches- 
ter. 

We have heard a great many things 
about the extraordinary qualities of 
the Smith family, but nothing that 
beats the following related to us this 
morning by a citizen of Palmyra: 

‘“‘When Joseph Smith,’’ said our 
informant, ‘‘was digging for the Gol- 
den Bible, he ran short of provisions, 
and in order to obtain some mutton 
from a somewhat simple-minded 
neighbor, Joseph prevailed on him 
to furnish a fat sheep, the best he 
had, to be offered as a sacrifice to 
God. The farmer, who at first ap- 
peared unwilling, at last consented, 
and consequently the sheep was 
brought up on a hill back of the 
Smith family residence. (By the 
way, the identical hill was pointed 
out to us.) But while the Prophet 
was going through a lengthy cere- 
mony preparatory to offering the 
sacrifice, one of his boys, as pre- 
viously arranged, carried off the 
sheep, weighing 200 pounds which 
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was needed by the Smith family for 
food.”’ 


If one of the Prophet Joseph ‘ 


Smith’s boys (his eldest son being 
born in 1832) could carry off a sheep 
weighing 200 pounds as early as 
1827, five years before birth, it is no 
wonder that Joseph Smith has made 
such a great stir in the world. This 
is a fair specimen of several other 
stories put in circulation about Jo- 
seph Smith and the ‘‘Mormons.’’ 

In closing this letter we will state, 
however, that nothing we have been 
able to learn, through diligent inqui- 
ry in this neighborhood about the 
Smith family, has in the least degree 
shaken us in the confidence we for- 
merly had in their integrity and 
truthfulness. 

ANDREW JENSON, 


EpWArD STEVENSON, 
JOSEPH S. BLack. 


oo 


LETTER 18. 


The Temple and Village of Kirtland.—Old 
Landmarks.—The Old Kirtland Grave- 
yard. 


Krrtianp, Lake Co., Ohio, 
October 2, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

Your correspondents arrived at 
Niagara Falls on Saturday last, 
where we spent two days taking in 
such sights as we never had the priv- 
ilege of resting our eyes upon before, 
but as this, one of the grandest of 
the world’s natural wonders, has 
been described so often by those 
who are able to wield the pen better 
than we can, we will pass over this 
interesting part of our journey and 
simply state that we arrived in this 
historical place (Kirtland) af 7 
o’clock last night. We put up at the 
old Bump House, named after the 


original owner, Jacob Bump, who is 
known in Church history as the man 
who wanted to fight President Brig- 
ham Young, because the latter testi- 
fied that Joseph was a true Prophet. 
Bump was at that time apostatizing. 
The house, now called the Kirtland 
Hotel, is situated opposite the street 
east of the Temple, and is owned by 
E. L. Kelley, the president of the 
Josephite branch at Kirtland. This 
branch contains about 30 members, 
who hold regular Sabbath schools 
and meetings every Sunday, some- 
times in the Temple and at other 
times in the large upper room of the 
hotel, In the evening we were intro- 
duced to W. H. Kelley, one of the 
Twelve Apostles in the Reorganized 
Church. During our quite interest- 
ing conversation with him in regar 
to whether Joseph Smith, the Pro) 1- 
et, ever taught or practiced the doc- 
trine of plural marriage, we named 
a number of witnesses who had _ tes- 
tified under oath that they knew he 
did, but Mr. Kelley remarked that 
he could not take their testimony be- 
cause they were interested parties. 
Pray, who are not interested parties 
in connection with a doctrine that 
concerns the moral condition of the 
whole human family. 

This morning we were waited up- 
on by Gomer T. Griffiths,who is also 
one of the Twelve of the Josephite 
faction, and a real gentleman in his 
bearings. He conducted us through 
the Temple and waited patiently up- 
on us while we examined every part 
of the building and took a number of 
measurements. The lower large 
room has been carpeted and nicely 
fitted up for meeting purposes, while 
the upper large room, where the 
School of the Prophets was held in 
early days, and the Elders studied 
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languages and the sciences, is only 
partly repaired as yet. The five 
school rooms in the attic story have 
also been whitewashed and cleaned, 
but not used for many years. Heat- 
ing apparatus, sufficient to heat up 
the whole building in a very short 
time, has been furnished by the Re- 
organized Chureh, who has had pos- 
session of the building since 1880, 
when the court of common pleas, in 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio, gave a 
decision to the effect that the Reor- 
ganized Church was the rightful 
owner of the building, there being 
no defendants represented in court 
to dispute their claim. Previous to 
this the Temple had been claimed 
and occupied without any legal title 
whatever by various parties whose 
rights of ownership, if they ever 
pretended to have had any, were 
ruled out by the aforesaid court de- 
cision. 

We ascended into the old wooden 
tower, and even went outside, where 
we had a fine view of the village of 
Kirtland and surrounding country. 
Lake Erie, six miles distant north- 
west, is in plain view,and so also are 
the towns of Willoughby and Mentor. 
East and southward the course of 
the east fork of the Chagrin River, 
and its tributaries, on which Kirt- 
land is situated, are plainly marked 

_ by the narrow valleys through which 
hey flow, making the country imme- 
diately arouud Kirtland somewhat 
broken and hilly, while further away 
it consists of gently rolling prairies 
and timber land. Westward the 
chimneys of Cleveland, about twenty 
miles distant, can be seen; and the 
rich vineyards and well cultivated 
farms, observed in every direction, 
goes to show that Joseph the Proph- 
et and the early Elders of the Church 


manifested the same good judgment 
here in selecting gathering places for 
the Saints as they did in Missouri. 
Had the Saints been permittcd to re- 
main here in peace. Kirtland would 
no doubt to-day have been a flourish- 
ing city, instead of an unimportant 
village, as it is now, with 250 inhab- 
itants. 

We spent about three hours in the 
lower room of the Temple and felt 
deeply impressed when we reflected 
upon what took place inside of those 
walls more than fifty years ago. We 
stood inthe pulpit, upon the breast- 
work of which the Savior placed His 
feet on the 3rd of April, 1836, when 
He spoke comforting words to the 
assembled Saints, telling them that 
He accepted of the House, which 
they had built to His holy name with 
great sacrifice and in the midst of 
financial poverty. It was also here 
that Moses appeared and delivered 
to the Prophet Joseph the keys 
for the gathering of Israel from the 
four corners of the earth, and where 
Elijah the Prophet gave to this gen- 
eration the keys for turning the 
hearts of the children to their fath- 
ers and the hearts of the fathers to 
the children. Furthermore, in this 
very room, scores of the brethren 
received the ministrations of angels, 
saw glorious visions, spoke in 
tongues, prophesied and rejoiced as 
only Saints of the Most High can re- 
joice under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. How often we have with 
breathless attention listened to our 
aged veterans when they related 
what they had seen and heard in 
this house. But O, bow changed the 
scene. The wicked and ungodly, 
who drove the Saints away,have long : 
ago desecrated this once holy place, 
and the Kirtland Temple now stands 
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in solemn loneliness as astrange sen- 
tinel bearing silent witness of the 
glorious day which once was, a sim- 
ilitude of what, we trust, shall some 
time in the future be enjoyed on the 
same ground. Yes, when the Lord 
. Opens the way for the Saints to re- 
build the waste places of Zion, and 
the land shall be rededicated for the 
gathering of God’s people, then ho- 
sannah to God and the Lamb shall 
again resound in the hills of Kirt- 
land, and the voices of united thou- 


sands, filled with the power of the © 


Holy,Ghost, be raised to heaven in 
‘‘The- Spirit of God like a fire is 
burning,’’ as in the days gone by, 
only with a stronger chorus. 
shall the Savior again visit His peo- 
ple and holy beings once more ad- 
minister to their fellow-laborers in 
the flesb. God hasten the day! 

_The Temple and principal part of 
the village of Kirtland stand on high 
ground—it may be termed a hill as 
there are lower lands all around it— 
but a strip of high land lying beyond 
the Chariton River, between it and 
Willoughby, obscures it from view 
from the railway, and the first 
glimpse we had of the Temple yes- 
terday was from the point where the 
road crosses this ridge about a mile 
from the Temple. 

Our obliging guide having showed 
us all through the building, we took 
a walk around the village. Near the 
northeast corner of the Temple 
stands a little square cottage which 
once was the office of Oliver Cow- 
dery, but is now occupied by G. T. 
Griffiths. When Oliver Cowdery 
used it, it stood west of the Temple, 
near Oliver Granger’s residence, 
which is standing yet. About a 
block north of the Temple, on the 
west side of the Chester road, on the 


Then 


slope of the hill, stands, in a good 
state of preservation, Joseph, Smith 
the Prophet’s old house, now occu- 
pied by Milton McFarland, a black- 
smith, who has a shop on the oppo- 
site side of the street. East of the 
Temple is Sidney Rigdon’s old resi- 
dence, a one-and-a-half store frame 
building, on the east side of the road 
leading to Chester (formerly known 
as Rigdon Street); this is next door 
to the hotel where we are stopping. 
One block south of the Temple, on 
what in the good old Kirtland days 
was called Hyrum Street, stands yet 
Hyrum Smith’s old dwelling; a fam- 
ily named Metcalf oecupies it now. 
Two blocks west of the Temple our 
guide pointed out to us the place 
where the late President Brigham 
Young’s house once stood. Opposite 
the street from the Temple, north, 
on the brow of the hill, is the village 
churchyard, in which rest many 
faithful Saints awaiting the morning 
of the glorious resurrection. Some 
years ago one of the good Christians 
of Kirtland undertook to plow a cer-’ 
tain part of the graveyard, leveling 
head-boards, mounds and all, evi- 
dently from disrespect to the ‘‘Mor- 
mons.”’ Later an attempt was made 
to replace some of the old grave- 
stones, but itis a question whether 
they were put in the proper places 
or not. Among the tombstones 
which evidently had not been dis- 
turbed, we noticed a rude sandstone 
designating the resting place of the 
late Oliver Granger, and another 
bearing the inscription: ‘‘EKunice 
Thompson, who died Sept. 26, 1831; 
27 years old.’’ We copied the in- 
scriptions of a few others. Down 
the hill in a northeasterly direction, 
on what is called the Kirtland Flats, 
stands yet the late N. K. Whitney’s 
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old dwelling, a one-story frame 
house; also the building formerly 
known as Whitney’s store, where 
Joseph Smith, president of the Re- 
organized Church,was born, in 1832; 
and the old Johnson Hotel, a two- 
story brick house, and other build- 
ings which once belonged to the 
Saints. The old Whitney residence 
is now owned by Riley Harris, and 
Whitney’s store by J. F. Wells, who 
still carries on the business of a 
merchant at the old stand. 

The present village of Kirtland 
contains about 40 dwellings, consid- 
erably scattered, and the whole place 
has a somewhat ancient appearance, 
and seems to testify of a condition 
of affairs that has seen better days. 
Of late years it has been visited by 
a great many people from all parts 
of the country, who mostly come 
out of curiosity to see the ‘‘Mormon’’ 
Temple. Some of these show all 
due respect to the building, while 
others—so Mr. Griffiths informed us 
—exhibit a wicked and mocking 
spirit. In looking over the Temple 
register, in which every visitor is re- 
quired to sign his or her name, we 
ascertained that over 600 persons had 
visited the building during the last 
year ; among them were some of our 
Elders aud other visitors from our 
mountain home. 

We leave Kirtland with heavy 
hearts, contrasting in our minds the 
present with the past. Crossing the 
east fork of the Chagrin River, on a 
substantial wooden bridge, we see a 
short distance up the stream the cele- 
brated Kirtland Mills. We have 
now climbed the hill on the opposite 
side, from which we are taking a 
last look at the Temple, and now pro- 
ceed on our return trip to Willough- 
by, from where we take cars to Chi- 


cago; thence to Nauvoo and Car- 

thage. ANDREW JENSON, 
EDWARD STEVENSON, 
JosEPH S. BLACK. 


——_——__~<+@> 


LETTER 14. 


Visit to Chicago.—Keokuk and other 
Points of Interest in the State of Lowa. 
—Arrival in Nauvoo. 


Navvoo, Hancock Co., Illinois, 
October 6, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

While the Chuch of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints is holding its 
semi-annual Conference at home, we 
are holding our little conference in 
the ‘‘City of Joseph,’’ the once beau- 
tiful Nauvoo, the city that the Saints 
‘loved so well’’ in years gone by, 
and which they expect to possess 
again, after the Lord has redeemed 
Zion. Yes, illfated Nauvoo, we love 
thee even now, though thy glory has 
departed from thee for a season. 
But the river, the islands, the up- 
lands, the flats, the timber and the 
prairie are still here and everything 
necessary to build even a much 
larger city than the one which once 
was, and of which the present town 
is but a sad relic. 

Before leaving Kirtland, Ohio, on 
the 2nd inst., we were shown where 
a thief some years ago had broken in 
by digging his way under the north- 
east corner-stone of the Temple, with 
the expectation of being rewarded 
for his trouble by finding costly trea- 
sures, which he imagined had been 
stored away by the Saints. It is 
needless to say that he was disap- 
pointed in his search, but he was 
very successful in damaging the 
building considerable; for in under- 
mining the corner-stone, that par- 
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ticular part of the Temple sank, 
causing the wall to crack in several 
places and the plastering to peel off. 
As soon as the Josephites came in 
possession of the building they re- 
paired the damage as far as possible 
by bracing up the floor and filling up 
the cracks in the wall, but the traces 
of the injury done the building will 
always remain. 

Our journey from Willoughby to 
Chicago was uneventful; we passed 
through some fine country, both 
woodland and prairies, and saw sev- 
eral pretty sites where we thought 
Stakes of Zion might be organized 
and Temples built some time in the 
future. 


Chicago isa great city. Of allthe 


large towns in the United States none 
has grown so rapidly as has this the 
grand metropolis of the West. She 
now Claims 800,000 inhabitants. In 
1833 it was a mere village. 

In perusing the documents of the 
Historical Society library at 142 
Dearborn Avenue, we saw the first 
number of the first newspaper pub- 
lished in Chicago. It was called the 
Chicago Democrat, was dated Nov. 
26, 1833, and published by J. Cal- 
houn. It was a twenty-four column 
paper, printed on what was then 
called a royal sheet and quite ably 
edited. There were 21 columns of 
reading matter and three columns of 
advertisements. No. 2 contained 
the following at the head of its read- 
ing matter: 

“The Democrat is published every Tues- 
day in the village of Chicago, Illinois, in the 
building on the corner of South Water and 
Clark Streets.” 

The terms were $2.50 per annum 
in advance. 

We will say in connection here- 
with that at the Historical Society li- 


brary are found some very interest- 
ing and valuable works and docu- 
ments, although the institution lost 
all its old collections in the great fire 
in 1871. Among other things that 
interested us was a large history of 
Hancock County, published by Chap- 
man Brothers, Chicago, and an ‘‘II- 
lustrated Historical Atlas of Han- 
cock County,’’ by A. T. Andreas, 
now aprominent author. This atlas, 
which is very handsomely gotten up, 
contains a well-drawn map of the 
city of Nauvoo, including Commerce 
and all subsequent additions. The 
history of Hancock County devotes 
considerable space to the history of 
the ‘‘Mormons,’’ and we took the 
liberty to call on the principal author 
and publisher, Charles Chapman, 
Esq., at his office, 128 Van Buren 
Street. He appeared to be a gen- 
tlemen of high culture, and when we 
alluded to the history of the ‘‘Mor- 
mons’’ in Hancock County as being 
exclusively an anti-‘‘Mormon’’ pro- 
duction, and that justice had not, 
been done to our side of the ques- 
tion, he said that he had not written 
it himself, but that it was the pro- 
duct of a man who had been all 
through the troubles and considered 
himself well posted—a mobber, no 
doubt, who took an active part in 
shedding the blood of innocent peo- 
ple. Mr. Chapman was frank enough 
to acknowledge that the author had 
written it from a standpoint alto- 
gether unfavorable to the ‘‘Mor- 
mons,’’ and that no attempt, so far 
as he (Mr. Chapman) knew, had heen 
made to get any information from 
our side. This is enough to give the 
readers of the News an idea of what 
that part of the history of Hancock 
County treating on the ‘‘Mormons’’ 
is. 
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Mr. John Moses, the custodian of 
the Historical Society library, is at 
present busily engaged in writing a 
history of Illinois, and was very 
pleased to learn anumber of facts 
from us which he had never heard 
of before. While Elder Jenson 
busied himself with the old records, 
Elder Stevenson was very diligent in 
posting this gentleman, who had 
promised he would try to do justice 
to the ‘‘Mormons’”’ in his history. 
We suggested if he would treat our 
people fairly, we should give him 
the credit for being an exception to 
the general rule, as nearly every 
non-Mormon writer so far had mis- 
represented us. He expressed his 
total unbelief in the Spaulding Story 
and a great many other silly tales 
put in circulation about Joseph Smith 
and his people; and was particular- 
ly interested in the descriptions El- 
der Stevenson, from his own expe- 


rience and personal knowledge, gave | 


of the Prophet and his characteris- 
tics. 

While in Chicago we visited a num- 
ber of large business establishments, 
but none that equaled Marshall, 
Field & Co.’s dry goods house, sit- 
uated on Adam, Quince and Frank- 
lin streets and Fifth Avenue—a sol- 
id block. This building, in which 
business is transacted to the amount 
of $40,000,000 a year, is animmense 
rock structure, 323x190 feet, and 
eight stories high. The employes 
number 1,350. In connection with 
the wholesale house there is a retail 
business in another part of the city, 
where 1,500 clerks are employed. 
Adding to this about 300 men who are 
employed by the firm in its factories 
and warehouses, we have a total of 
3,150 persons engaged by Marshall, 
Field & Co.—enough to make a mu- 


nicipality of their own. The figures 
given are no doubt correct, as we 
received them from Mr. L. M. Wil- 
liams, assistant superintendent, and 
Arthur H. Becker, a young gentle- 
manly salesman, who took great 
pains to show us around and give us 
correct information. This is sup- 
posed to be the largest dry goods 
establishment in the world, a dis- 
tinction previously given to a New 
York firm, but of late years Marshall, 
Field & Co. have been ahead of all 
New York houses in their line of 
trade. 

Bidding Chicago good-bye at a 
late hour last nigbt, we resumed our 
journey westward in an elegant chair 
car of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway. About daylight this 
morning we crossed the Mississippi 
River from Rock Island, IMlinois, to 
Davenport, Iowa, and at 11 o’clock 
a. m. arrived at Elden, on the Des 
Moines River, in the southeast cor- 
ner of Wapello County. Here we 
changed cars, taking a branch road of 
the C. R. I. & P. Railway to Keo- 
kuk, 63 miles from Elden. Ata point 
where the Des Moines River makes 
a sharp bend southward we passed 
a little town called Mount Zion, but 
could not learn whether the name was 
suggested through any historical con- 
nection our people might have had 
with the place in early days. But 
the towns of Bonaparte and Far- 
mington, in Van Buren County, 
through which we also passed, will 
be remembered by the exiles of 1846. 
It was the people of Farmington who 
prevailed upon the musicians of the 
Camps of Israel to come and play 
for them, and it was also near Far- 
mington where Wm. H. Folsom and 
Rodney Swazey were taken by the 
mob and hung up by their heels un- 
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til they were nearly dead, because 


they would not deny their religion. }: 


A few miles before reaching Keokuk 
we crossed Sugar Creek, the memo- 
rable stream which can never be for- 
gotten by those who pitched their 
tents on its frosty banks and drank 
of its icy waters ia the bleak month 
of February, 1846. The railway 
crosses the stream near the point 
where it empties into the Des Moines 
River, but that part of it which is 
made sacred in Church history, 
through the exiled Saints being 
camped on its banks, is a few miles 
above to the northwest. Wearrived 
at Keokuk about 2 o’clock. This 
was an outfitting place for the emi- 
grating Saints who crossed the plains 
in 1858-55, and many of the readers 
of the News will remember the 
heights of Keokuk with mixed feel- 
ings of sadness and joy. For here 
a number of weary pilgrims from 
northern Europe, whose friends and 
relatives yet reside in the valleys of 
the mountains, closed their eyes in 
death, worn out by the long voyage 
across the Atlantic and up the Mis- 
sissippi, and before they got ready 
to undertake the long, tiresome jour- 
ney of 1,300 miles to the far west. 
When we think of all the sacrifices 
that have been made in the past 
years for the cause of Zion. When 
we think of the many who fellas 
martyrs for the truth in Missouri 
and Illinois, and the hundreds who 
died through fatigue and hardship, 
while exhausting their last mortal 
strength trying to cross the dreary 
plains and climb the lofty mountains 
to reach the land of the Saints, to 
say nothing of the many who found 
a watery grave before reaching the 
promised land of Joseph, then in- 


deed do we realize that the life of a 
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Saint is a life of trials and afflictions, 
and that were it not for our hope in 


regard to the future and our implicit 
faith in the final reward of those who | 
have sacrificed all for Christ’s sake, 
we would of all men he the most mis- 
erable. But God is just, and He 
has all power in heaven and earth. 
He has therefore also power to raise 
the dead. And when the trump an- 
nouncing the morning of the resur- 
rection shall sound, then shall those 
who fell by the wayside—whose bod- 
ies were lowered into the mighty 
deep, or who sleep in unknown 
graves on the broad prairies of the 
west—come forth with renewed and 
immortal bodies, and rejoice forever 
that they kept the faith; for it is far 
better to die in the discharge of our 
duties than to Jive and deny the 
truth. How much better off are 
those faithful ones whose mortal re- 
mains sleep in the hills of Keokuk, 
and who never saw the mountain 
home of the Saints—which, in con- 
nection with their love for the Gos- 
pel, caused them to leave their na- 
tive homes thousands of miles away 
—than some of their friends and rela- 
tives whose lives were spared, but 
who since have become engulfed in 
darkness and have denied the faith. 
Keokuk is now a city of about 
15,000 inhabitants. Having had 
rival neighbors, it has not grown so 
fast as some of her sister cities on 
the banks of the Mississippi River, 
but is nevertheless quite a lovely 
place to live in. Its location on the 
slope of the hill is quite romantic. 
Having rambled about Keokuk for 
an hour, we walked up to the lower 
end of the new government canal, 
and two of our party had, for the 
first time in their lives, the opportu- 
nity of seeing how a vessel is lifted 
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and lowered by means of a lock. 
This canal, which is about seven 
miles long, was built by the United 
States government in the years 
1867-77, and cost about four million 
dollars. There are three locks, one 
at Keokuk, another at Price’s Creek, 
two and a half miles above, and a 
third one at Nashville at the upper 
end of the canal. Each lock is 80 
feet wide and 300 feet long, and by 
means of the three locks vessels are 
lifted 19 feet. The canal, which was 
built for the purpose of avoiding the 
dangers of passing the Des Moines 
Rapids, is about 300 feet wide, and 
has an average depth of seven feet. 
It is made of a part of the rive, ved 
by building a wall or dam length- 
ways in the river. This wall is 45 
feet wide in the bottom and 10 feet 
wide at the top. The sloping walls 
are built of square rocks, while the 
inside is built up with earth. The 
obliging captain of the government 
steamboat Viwen, Mr. H. B. Whit- 
ney, gave us most of this infurma- 
tion. By his permission we sailed 
on his boat from Keokuk to the sec- 
ond lock, at Price’s Creek, from 
where a good-natured farmer took us 
in his light wagon two and a half 
miles further to Sandusky. From 
there we went by rail (C, B. & Q. 
Ry.) seven miles to Montrose,thence 
with the ferryboat across the Missis- 
sippi River to Nauvoo, Illinois, where 
we arrived about 7 o’clock this even- 
ing. 

We at once proceeded to Major L. 
C. Bidamon’s residence, at the foot 
of Main street, where, after taking 
a walk to the Temple Block, we 
have put up comfortably for the 
night. ANDREW JENSON, 

Epwarp STEVENSON, 
JosepH S. Brack. 


LETTER 16. 


Incidents of the Nauvoo Troubles.—Major 
Bidamon Tells an Interesting Story. 


Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Illinois, 
October 7, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

The more we see of Nauvoo, the 
better we like its beautiful site, and 
admire the taste of the Prophet and 
his brethren when they selected this 
spot for a gathering place of the 
Saints. Of all the places we have 
seen On the Mississippi River, none, 
in our estimation, equals this for the 
location of a great city, and it is an 
easy matter for our imagination to 
conceive how magnificent was the 
view when the beautiful stretch of 
land between Joseph’s mansion, near 
the river, and the heights, where the 
Temple reared its lofty spire heaven- 
ward, was covered with the neat 
habitations and lovely gardens of 
the Saints. Even now in its neg- 
lected state, when the site is covered 
with farms, vineyards and orchards 
and weeds are contending with pe- 
destrians and vehicles for the pos- 
session of the streets and sidewalks, 
the place hes great attractions. 
What a wonderful change would be 
brought about in a few years, were 
a community of Saints, possessing 
the industrial and stirring habits 
characteristic of such, to take pos- 
session here. And the present pop- 
ulation seem to be fully aware of 
this. In our rambles through town 
we have met a number of men, and 
some of them prominent, who have 
expressed great desires for the Saints 
to return. ‘‘It was,’’ said they, ‘‘a 
great mistake to drive the Mormons 
away from Illinois. Ever since they 
left, Nauvoo has been but a poor 
shadow of its former self, and all 
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our efforts to rebuild the place and 
increase our population have been 
in vain. We sincerely wish the Mor- 
mons would return. They would 
now be received with open arms.’’ 
Such seems to have been the change 
of sentiment, that a few years ago a 
petition was formulated, signed by 
nearly the entire population of Nau- 
voo, and addressed to Joseph Smith, 
President of the Reorganized Church, 
asking him to make Nauvoo his head- 
quarters. He saw fit, however, to 
locate at Lamoni, Iowa. Whether 
the Saints in Utah would be equally 
welcome is an open question. 

We have since our arrival here 


met and conversed with a number 


of the leading men of the town, who 
without exception have treated us 
with much ccurtesy and respect, and 
seem to be greatly interested in our 
people. Among those we will make 
special mention of our host, Major 
L. C. Bidamon, husband of the late 
Emma Smith (widow of the Prophet 
Joseph). He is a remarkably well- 
preserved man, now nearly 83 years 
old, and withal sociable and agreea- 
ble in his manners, being somewhat 
inclined to be witty. We asked him 
a number of questions in regard to 
his experience among the Saints in 
the time of the troubles in 1846, 
which he answered in a straight-for- 
ward manner, and at times spoke 
with considerable emotion. His nar- 
rative ran as follows: 

“T am a Virginian by birth, removed to 
Ohio with my parents when a boy, and there 
married, but lost my wife by death, and 
subsequently removed to Canton, Ohio. 
When I first arrived in Nauvoo in April, 
1846, I found the city menaced by a wicked 
mob, who, notwithstanding the majority of 
the Mormons had already gone into the wil- 
derness, were relentless in their persecu- 


tions of the few who remained behind. I 
was apie convinced that the Mormons were 


a much abused people, and as I have always 
felt inclined to stand up for justice and 
right at all times and under all circum- 
stances, it was not long before my sympa- 
thies were with the Saints. I watched the 
doings of the mob with a keen eye, andifelt 
indignant when I witnessed how illegal and 
vexatious lawsuits were gotten up, based 
upon trumped up charges, for the purpose 
of dragging defendants twenty or thirty 
miles into out-of-the-way places in order to 
waylay them,and often for the purpose of 
whipping and murdering them. And when 
they, in some instances, refused to go, know- 
ing the object was to kill them, the mobbers 
set up a great hue and cry that the Mormons 
disobeyed the law. I was finally appointed 
a trustee on the part of the ‘New Citizens’ 
to negotiate with the mobbers for peace, and 
was also sent to Governor Ford to lay our 
grievances before that official. At first he re- 
fused to listen tome and swore that he would 
not spend another dollar in the interest of 
Hancock County, having already had so 
much trouble with the people there. Iknew, 
however, that our cause was just, and be- 
coming indignant at the governor’s actions, 
I threatened thatif he would not do his duty 
in the matter, I would appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Seeing that I 
was in earnest, he atlast listened to what I 
had to say, and agreed to send Major Parker 
with me back to Nauyoo with a posse of 
twelve men, which were to serve as a guard 
to protect those upon whom writs might be — 
served in the future. The mob, however, 
would not recognize Parker’s authority, and 
swore by all the devils and saints they could 
think of, that they would do as they d—d 
pleased and did not care for the governor 
vor anybody else; not even Jesus Christ, if 
He would dare to say agood word forthe 
Mormons. 


“Some time afterwards I was sent to 
Springfield a second time to see the gover- 
nor. I started down the river in a small 
rowboat, and the mobbers learning of my 
departure started in pursuit, crossed the 
river from Warsaw, and surrounded. the 
house in which I had intended to stop for 
the night, at Churchville (near Alexandria, 
Mo.). There were twelve or fifteen of them. 
They came in and asked me how I would 
like to go with them to Mr. Brockman’s 
camp. I answered that I should not like it 
at all, as I was fully aware that his men were 
not favorably disposed toward me. ‘But, by 
G—4d,’ said they, ‘you will go,’ and they 
made a move asif they wanted to take me 
by force. Quick as thought I had my hand 
on my pistol, which in the next instant I 
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held cocked in their faces, while I halloed 
out, ‘Stand back there, or Iwill blow day- 
light through you.’ The way these mobbers 
made for the door and scattered in all direc- 
tions was a caution. Ordering my two men, 
whom I had engaged to row me down the 
river, to get the boat ready, I retreated with 
pistol in hand, got inthe boat, pulled to the 
middle of the stream where the balls of the 
mobbers could not reach us, and arrived at 
Quincey in safety. From the latter place I 
continued the journey by stage to Spring- 
field. While stopping at Mount Sterling a 
few hours, I was surrounded by the inhab- 
itants who were very curious to know all 
about the situation at Nauvoo. I made such 
explanations as I thought proper, and after 
I was through, a hard looking individual, 
with dark features, came up to me and said 
he was a captain in Singleton’s militia, and 
was going to Nauvoo the next day. All at 
once it came to m¢ that I should play the 
mobbers a trick, in order to avert the im- 
mediate danger which threatened Nauvoo, 
and keep the mob off until I had seen the 
governor. I asked the fellow if he would 
earry a letter for me to my brother in Nau- 
voo. He said he would on conditions that 
I would let him know the contents of it. 
This I agreed to do. I then wrote afew 
lines, in which I pretended to advise the cit- 
izens of Nauvoo to refrain from shedding 
blood, if possible; ‘for,’ wrote I, ‘it would 
be an easy matter for you with your hell 
acres and hell half acres to destroy the whole 
mob force at once.’ 

“eWhat do you mean by hell acres and hell 
half acres?? demanded my man. 

* “Oh, I don’t like to tell you that,’ said I. 

«Then by G—d,’ ejaculated he, ‘I will not 
carry your letter.’ 

“* “Very well,’ said I, ‘provided you can 
keep a secret, I will explain to you.’ He 
thought he could, and I then proceeded to 
tell him that every approach to Nauvoo was 
undermined and large quantities of powder 
deposited in such a manner that by the pull- 
ing of certain wires, mechanically arranged, 
it could be exploded at will. Of course 
there was nota word of truth in that, but 
he drank it all in and went immediately to 
the mob camp, where the letter was read. 
It had the desired effect. The mob, although 
quite strong enough to have taken Nauvoo 
at once, concluded to wait for reinforce- 
ments, which gave me time to return from 
my visit to the governor, before the final 
attack was made. 

“The governor returned me with orders 
to Major Flood, of Quincy, for him to pro- 
ceed to Nauvoo and assist inadjusting the 


difficulties between the Mormons and the 
mob. That gentleman was at first unwill- 
ing to go, but finally concluded to do so, 
taking with him a number of other leading 
men of Quincy. When we arrived at Mon- 
trose, we could distinctly hear the cannon- 
ading on the prairie east of Nauvoo, and 
baying crossed the river, I sent the Quincy 
delegation in my carriage out to the mob 
camp. These gentlemen tried their best to 
establish peace between the fighting parties, 
but all in vain; all they succeeded in doing 
was that they induced the mob to promise 
to cease hostilities until the next day. As 
the delegation was returning to Nauvoo sev- 
eral shots were fired afterthem. I happened 
to pick up a spent ball, which I presented to 
Mr. Wood, saying that here was a compli- 
ment from the belligerents. At seeing this 
Mr. Wood became so indignant that he 
jumped to his feet, exclaiming, ‘Give me a 
gun, and Iwill stand by you and see it all 
through. In all my intercourse with peo- 
ple—and I have dealt even with heathens—I 
have never, in all my life, seen such infamy 
among mankind.’ I advised Mr. Wood to 
keep atasafe distance and witness what 
was going on, that he might live to testify 
of our doings, for we all expected to fight 
till the last. Mr. Wood, who was a wealthy 
man, subsequently showed great kindness in 
a substantial manner toward the afflicted 
Saints, by sending up large quantities of 
provisions, partly of his own stock, and 
partly such as he had influenced others to 
give. 

“Previous to this, I, together wit) a few 
other men, was sent to the mob camp at 
Green Plains with a view to bringing about 
a compromise. On that occasion it became 
my lot to deliver a speech in defence of the 
Mormons. Now,I am nota very religious 
man, and not at all superstitious; in fact, I 
am inclined to berather skeptic, but I be- 
lieve I was inspired on that occasion to por- 
tray the condition of the people in Nauvoo, 
and to plead in behalf of suffering inno- 
cence, for even the feelings of the hardened 
mobocrat Williams seemed to be touched 
as he listened to me; for I plainly saw tears 
coursing their way down his guilty cheeks. 
I told them that the remnant of the Mor- 
mons were making preparations to get 
away as fast as possible, and all they asked 
for was a little more time in which to dis- 
pose of their property and raise means for 
their journey. And furthermore that some 
of the heads of families were in the ser- 
vice of the United States, marching toward 
Mexico, and their families could not con- 
veniently be moved until these soldiers had 
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drawn their pay. I was apparently making 
a good impression upon the mobbers, when 
Thomas C. Sharp, the notorious editor of 
the Warsaw Signal, interrupted me and 
told me that the war was between the Mor- 
mons and the old citizens, and that I had 
no right to interfere, and further that if we, 
whom they designated Jack-Mormons, did 
not stand aloof, we should share the same 
fate as the Mormons. When I alluded to 
the sufferings of the women and children, 
he burst out in terrible rage, saying, after 
uttering a fearful oath, ‘Drive the women 
into the river and throw their d—d young 
ones in after them.’ 

“Tt was finally agreed that we should meet 
at Warsaw the following day and make 
another attempt at compromising. Here I 
was asked by Mr. Williams to sign a docu- 
ment to the effect that we would see all the 
Mormons out of Nauvoo within a reasona- 
ble time. This I emphatically refused to 


do, and said that I would see him in hell a. 


thousand fathoms deep before I would put 
my signature to such apaper. At last I be- 
came so disgusted with him that I invited 
him to come out into the street for five min- 
utes, and we would then and there settle the 
matter at once so far as we two were con- 
cerned. But he refused to engage in that 
kind of. experience. 


“When I think of the doings of these fel- 
lows, even at this late day, it makes my 
blood boil within; it was a shame, gentle- 
men, a burning shame, the way your people 
were treated at that time. 

“JT returned from Warsaw without affect- 
ing any compromise, and our next move was 
to defend ourselves the best we could. We 
turned the steamboat shafts into cannon, 
repaired our small arms, manufactured am- 
munition, and were determined tosell our 
lives as dear as possible. The famous bat- 
tle of Nauvoo is a matter of history. I 
fought by the side of the gallant Captain 
Anderson, who fell as one of the noble de- 
fenders of human rights, but atlast we were 
forced to capitulate, and so incensed were 
the mobbers at the active part I had taken 
in the defense, that they put me and two 
others on the death list, threatening to kill 
us at sight: To avert their murderous in- 
tent, Iabsented myself from Nauvoo fora 
few months, and did not return until Feb- 
ruary, 1847. During my absence the rob- 
bers plundered my house, the one I had 
bought of President Young, carrying away 
and destroying everything they could get a 
hold of, including my stock of wagons and 
house furniture, which were never returned 
to me, save some of the carpets whichI had 
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purchased of, the Temple-committee. When 
Governor Ford, in his history of Illinois, 
says that he was not posted in regard to the 
crimes enacted by the mob in Nauvoo at that 
time, he tells a wicked lie, for I visited him 
twice myself, and told him all about it; and 
I also know that he was duly informed by 
others. 

“Tn regard to Joseph Smith, candor com- 
pels me to say that he was a noble man, yes, 
anoble man, indeed. I never met his equal 
in all my life, and I only saw him once, but 
that occasion I shall never forget. A certain 
phrenologist had invited me to accompany 
him to Nauvoo to pay Joseph a visit, the 
professor desiring to make an examination 
of his head. We found Joseph walking in 
the garden; he received us kindly and soon 
invited us into the house, where I hadatwo 
hours’ conversation with him. » His manners, 
movements and whole deportment made a 
deep and lasting impression upon me, and 
convinced me that he was not the impostor 
and wicked man he had been represented 
by his enemies to be; to me he appeared to 
be a good, honest and noble-hearted man, 
and from all I have ever learned about him 
since, I have not had occasion to change my 
opinion about him.”’ 


In answer to further inquiry, the 
major described the Prophet as a 
very good looking man, with light 
complexion and light brown. hair. 
He was strongly built and well pro- 
portioned, was about six feet high 
and weighed 200 pounds. 

ANDREW JENSON, 
EpwarpD STEVENSON, 
JoserpH S, Brack. 
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LETTER 16. 


Nauvoo the Beautiful.—Old Familiar Res- 
idences Described.—Nauyoo as it Now 
is.—F ate of Mobocrats, Htc. 


Navvoo, Hancock Co., Illinois, 
October &, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

Dear Sir—When the — beautiful 
Temple was adorning the most prom- 
inent point in Nauvoo, visitors could 
from its lofty spire obtain afine view 


of the city and surrounding country 
’ 
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but as there is no Temple tower to 
get into now, we obtained permission 
from the Catholic minister, H. J. 
Reimbold, Esq., to ascend into the 
spire of the church building, situated 
on the block immediately north of 
the Temple Block. There, from an 
elevation of about 150 feet, we were 
enabled to form a correct idea of the 
geographical and physical features 
of Nauvoo. The winding course of 
the great Mississippi all the way froma 
Fort Madison in the north to Keokuk 
in the south, is plainly visible, and 
the beautiful flat country, stretching 
eastward toward La Harpe and Car- 
thage, dotted with farm houses here 
and there, presents a view not soon 
to be forgotten, while westward, 
across the river, lies the town of 
Montrose, and the tracts of country 
on which Zarahemla, Ambrosia and 
other small settlements, founded and 
inhabited by the Saints, once stood. 
The timber along Sugar Creek can 
plainly be seen, and on a clear day 
the woodlands along the Des Moines 
River, are faintly visible along the 
western horizon. 

Confining our vision to a smaller 
radius we observed how beautiful the 
township of Nauvoo is encircled on 
three sides by the river, which here 
makes a kind of horseshoe bend. 
We were also enabled to see that 
most of the present population of 
Nauvoo live in clusters of houses 
lying adjacent to Mulholland Street, 
the principal thoroughfare in the city, 
‘and also on those blocks extending 
in a southwesterly direction from the 
Temple site to the present ferry 
landing, which is near the foot of 
Parley Street, a short distance above 
where the ruins of Wm. Law’s old 
mill stands as a reminder of the 
past. 


We had quite an interesting con- 
versation with Mr. Reimbold, the 
Catholic priest, who said he was 
raised in Nauvoo and had attended 
school together with several of the 
Prophet’s sons. 

By the aid of someof the older 
citizens and aplat of the city of 
Nauvoo, we proceeded to locate and 
visit a number of old residences 
which formerly belonged to members 
of the Church. Among these were 
the residence of the late Parley P. 
Pratt, standing on the corner of 
Young and Wells Streets. It isa 
fine two-story brick building, one of 
the largest in Nauvoo, and is now 
the residence of the Catholic priest. 
Until the church building lying im- 
mediately south of it was erected, 
the Catholics used to hold their meet- 
ings init. On the corner of Knight 
and Durphy Streets is the old home 
of the late Edward Hunter, at the 
foot of the hill. On the top of the 
hill on the north side of Knight 
Street stands what was formerly 
known as the old Mormon arsenal. 
It is now used as a Catholic convent 
and has fine gardens surrounding it. 
On the south side of White Street, 
between Durphy and Partridge 
Streets, stands a fine two-story build- 
ing on the site of Willard Richards 
old home. In making an excavation 
fora cellar on the premises, about 
the year 1868, a stone slab covered 
with about two feet of sand was dis- 
covered. By removing the dirt the 
following inscription was laid bare: 
‘‘Jeanetta Richards, born at Walker- 
fold, England, Aug. 21, 1817, mar- 
ried to Willard Richards, Sept. 24, 
1838; died July 9, 1845.”? Due 
respect was shown the remains, which 
were carefully removed to the south- 
west corner of the lot and there in- 
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terred, where they still remain un- 


der the same stone slab which at 


present is partly hid in the tall grass. 
When the remains of Sister Rich- 
ards were removed they were in an 
excellent state of preservation. We 
conversed with at least three persons 
who had assisted in moving them, 
and they all described the beautiful, 
nicely combed hair, and the natural 
color of the skin of the corpse; also 
the silk dress, the white kid gloves, 
and the linen in the coffin, which 
were all as natural as when first con- 
signed to the tomb more than twenty 
years before. 

The residence of the late Presi- 
dent Brigham Young, on the corner 
of Kimball and Granger Streets, is 
still standing; also Heber C. Kim- 
ball’s old house on Munson Street, 
Orson Hyde’s house on the corner 
of Carlin and Hotchkiss Streets, John 
Taylor’s on Main Street, William 
Law’s place near the mill site on the 
bank of the river, and scores of 
others. The old Seventies’ Hall, on 
the corner of Parley and Bain Streets, 
has been remodeled and the upper 
story taken off; it is now used for 
school purposes, being known as the 
First Ward School House. The up- 
per story has also been taken off the 
old Masonic Hall, on Main Street, 
and the remaining two stories cov- 
ered in with amodern tin roof. The 
old Times and Seasons printing office, 
a two-story frame building, has been 
removed from its former location 
and placed upon a rock foundation 
near the upper steamboat landing, 
within the site of what was formerly 
Commerce City. The building known 
in the earliest days of Nauvoo as the 
upper stone house tumbled down 
many years ago, but the rocks have 
been used in erecting a new build- 


ing on the old site, using even part 
of the old walls. 

The Mansion, Joseph’s old resi- 
dence, is fast crumbling to pieces. 
The east wing facing on Water Street, 
has not been occupied for years; 
the west wing, facing on Main Street, 
is inhabited by a Mr. Madison and 
family. The property belongs to 
David Smith, youngest son of the 
Prophet, who is still at Elgin, Illi- 
nois, being yet somewhat demented, 
but entirely harmless. Joseph’s old 
brick store, on Water Street, is yet 
ina pretty good state of preservation, 
but is not occupied. It belongs to 
Joseph Smith’s eldest son (‘‘Young 


‘ Joseph’’), together with the whole 


block on which it stands, with other 
improvements on the east side, in- 
cluding the house where the Prophet 
lived previous to his moving into 
the Mansion. Near the centre of the 
block, which is situated on the bank 
of the river, is the private burial 
ground of the Smith family, where 
rests the mortal remains of the sen- 
ior Joseph Smith and his wife Lucy 
Mack, the Prophet’s parents. Here 
also rests the late Emma Smith Bi- 
damon, Frederick Smith, one of the 
Prophet’s sons, the first wife of 
‘“‘Young Joseph’’ and two of his 
children, and a number of others. 
According to the best information 
we could obtain, Robert B. Thomp- 
son, Samuel H. and Don Carlos 
Smith, the two latter brothers of the 
Prophet, were also interred here. 
From Major Bidamon we learned 
that the Prophet’s only sister, Cath- 
erine Salisbury, resides at Webster, 
Hancock County, the place formerly 
known as Ramus or Macedonia. 
Some time before his death, Presi- 
dent Young sent her, as a present, 
quite a sum of money, toward her 
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support in her old age. She is now 
76 years old. Lucy Smith, the 
Prophet’s youngest sister, died some 
years ago at Colchester, McDonough 
County, Illinois. Julia Murdock, 
adopted daughter of Joseph the 
Prophet, died from cancer in the 
breast, six or seven years ago, near 
Nauvoo. She was first married to 
Elisha Dickson, who was accidental- 
ly kiJled by the explosion of a steam- 
boat, of which he was partly owner. 
Later, she married a lawyer by the 
name of Middleton, who is still 
alive. 

We have visited the site of the old 
grove where public meetings were 
held previous to the erection of the 
Temple, where Joseph delivered 
some of his most powerful sermons, 
and where Brigham Young was first 
accepted as the Prophet’s legal suc- 
cessor. The lot in which this grove 
once was is now owned hy a Mrs. 
Newton. It is on Knight Street, 
east of Robinson Street, in block 16 
of Well’s Addition, in the fourth 
tier of blocks east of the Temple. 
We had to make many inquiries 
among the old settlers before we were 
able to determine the exact location. 
In the good old Nauvoo days meet- 
ings were also held in a grove imme- 
diately west of the Temple, and in 
the hollow south of Mulholland 
Street. 

In visiting the eastern parts of the 
city, the place where the famous 
Nauvoo battle was fought was point 
ed out to us, and the exact spots 
where William Anderson and his son 
and Brother Norris fell. The build- 
ing in which the Nauvoo Expositor 
was printed is still standing, and is 
owned by S. M. Walter, a fine old 
gentleman, who took great pains in 
giving us particulars in regard to the 
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building. There are ten houses on 
the Temple Block; the exact spot 
where the Temple stood is owned by 
©. W. Reimbold, who keeps a little 
store and also a book in which he 
requests his visitors to the Temple 
site to register their names. Mr. 
Reimbold has taken considerable 
pains in posting himself concerning 
the old places, and we found him 
very correct and reliable. We learned 
a great many historical facts in re- 
gard to the Temple, the rocks of 
which have been shipped to nearly 
every State in the Union, and some 
have even been sent to Europe. Thus 
there is a Catholic Church in Rock 
Island, built of the Temple rock, a 
private residence in Davenport, 
Iowa, not to speak of a large two- 
story building standing in the south- 
west corner of the Temple Block it- 
self, erected by the Icarians, and 
the many rocks used for ornamental 
purposes in many private residences 
in Nauvoo. A pile of picked rock, 
containing moons and other designs, 
lies in the south part of Nauvoo, be- 
ing hauled there by a man who ex- 
pected to erect a private residence 
with them. 

Of the present population of Nau- 
voo, 1,700 all told, about three- 
fourths are Germans, the remainder 
consists chiefly of French, English 
and Americans. In a religious point 
of view they are divided into Cath- 
olics, Methodists, Episcopalians, Lu- 
therans and Josephites. Of the lat- 
ter there are only a very few, not 
enough to hold meetings. The Ger- 
man Presbyterians own a snug little 
church on Young Street, northeast 
of the Temple; it was built of the 
bricks taken from the old John D. 
Lee residence. The German Iu- 
therans also own a_ respectable 
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church two blocks south of the Tem- 
ple site, on Wells Street. Dr. Rob--} 
ert D. Foster’s old three-story house 
on the corner of Mulholland and 
Woodruff Streets was burned down 
several years ago; a part of the 
foundation yet remains. 

From Phineas Kimball, an exten- 
sive landowner, M. M. Morrill, the 
veteran lawyer of Nauvoo, J. N. Da- 
tin,mayor of the city, Thomas Kelley, 
who claims to be the only member 
of the original Church at Nauvoo, 
and a number of others, we learned 
that Sheriff Jacob Backenstus, who 
took a noble stand in defending the 
Saints during the difficulties in 1846, 
died in Oregon about fifteen years 
ago as a highly respected citizen ; 
he was also wealthy. On the other 
hand, Thos. S. Brockman, one of 
the principal mob leaders in 1846, 
came to a miserable end in Kansas, 
whither he removed from Mount 
Sterling, Adams County, Illinois, 
after trying in vain to be elected to 
office in Hancock County. He was 
killed during a quarrel, in which he 
was the attacking party, in 1872. 
Francis Higbee died in New York, 
his brother in Pittsfield, Pike Coun- 
ty, Illinois. Robert D. Foster went 
to California and has not since been 
heard of by our informants. Wil- 
liam and Wilson Law are supposed 
to be alive yet, as they both visited 
Nauvoo a few years ago, trying to 
sell their claims on the islands in the 
Mississippi River, near Nauvoo. All 
these will be remembered by the 
Saints as the parties who, more than 
any others, were the means of bring- 
ing about the martyrdom of Joseph 
and Hyrum. Levi Williams, the prin- 
cipal leader of the Carthage Jail 


murderers, died at his home in Green 
Plains, about the year 1858. John 
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McAuley, a notorious mobocrat, died 
a most miserable death about the 
year 1872. While lying on his death 
bed, suffering the most excruciating 
pains, he told Mr. Morrill, our in- 
formant, that if he could only blot 
out five years of his life (referring to 
the time he fought the'‘Mormons’’), 
he could die a happy man. Mr. 
Morrill said that a great number of 
the old mobbers came to a miserable 
end, and he did not remember a sin- 
gle one of them who ever amounted 
to anything after having persecuted 
the Saints. On the other hand, we 
heard of several of those who took an 
active part in defending the Saints 


-who have since occupied various posi- 


tions of honor and trust. Prominent 
among them we may mention Mr. 
Morrill himself, who has always been 
on the side of justice and right, and 
took an active part legally in de- 
fending a number of the brethren in 
times of their trouble; he has served 
ten years as mayor of Nauvoo and 
several terms in the Illinois legisla- 
ture. 

Our letter would be too long if we 
should relate what we learned in re- 
gard to the ‘‘Jack-Mormons,”’ the 
French Icarians, who purchased the 
walls of the Temple, after the build- 
ing was burned by the hands of an 
incendiary, and others who have fig- 
ured in the history of Nauvoo since 
the Saints were forced to leave. Suf- 
fice it to say that shortly after the 
exodus and after most of the so-called 
‘‘Jack-Mormons’’ got discouraged 
and moved to other parts, the popu- 
lation of Nauvoo was reduced to 
about 800 souls, and property sold 
for almost a song. To illustrate we 
will simply state that a Mr. Reim- 
bold, father of our informant, who 
came to Nauvoo in 1848, bought a 
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fine two-story log house—hewed logs 
at that—with floors and everything 
complete, for the sum of $4, The 
present German population, who 
have come to stay, have done better 
than any of their predecessors since 
the Saints left, but even they cannot 
make it a place of any importance. 
No, that is reserved for ‘‘others’’ 
to do, and even these ‘‘others’’ can 
not do it till the Lord’s time comes. 
ANDREW JENSON, 
EpwaArp STEVENSON, 
JoserH S. Brack. 


———$——$$4+ 0+ > —_____—_— 


LETTER 17. 


A Neglected Cemetery—The Town of Car- 
thage.—Interview with an Old Inciter 
to Mobocracy and Murder.—Significant 
Affidavits.—The Scene of the Martyr- 
dom. 


CartHace, Hancock Co., Illinois, 
October 8, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

Having hired Mr. C. W. Reimbold 
with his carriage to take us to Car- 
thage and back, we left Nauvoo at 8 
o’clock this morning. About one 
and a half miles east of the Temple 
block we crossed the little stream 
known in early days as Casper 
Creek, named in honor of Wm. Cas- 
per, a member of the Church, who 
lived near it. It is now called Chand- 
ler Creek. A little further out we 
came to the old graveyard, now lo- 
cally known as the ‘‘Old Mormon 
burying ground,’’ where 


Hundreds of faithful Saints have found 
A cold, yet peaceful grave, 
And there they now are sleeping 
Beneath the silent clay; 
But soon they’ll share the glories 
Of a resurrection day. 


The ground embraces, we should 
say, about twenty acres of land, and 
is covered with a thrifty growth of 


young trees, mostly hickory, which 
have grown up since the Saints left 
Nauvoo. ‘Thus, instead of an open 
prairie, with here and there a clump 
of hazel brush, there is now a shady 
grove. As we silently and in deep 
meditation groped our way among 
the trees, examining the inscriptions 
on the old weatherbeaten tombstones, 
a spirit of sadness came over us, and 
in beholding the neglected state of 
the sacred grounds, we thought of 
the many in far-off Utah that have 
friends and relatives buried here 
who would now no doubt be willing 
to render financial aid toward keep- 
ing the grounds in repair. Would it 
not be in keeping with our general 
respect for age and our high esteem 
for our noble predecessors to en- 
gage some one among the present 
residents of Nauvoo to keep the old 
‘*Mormon’’ burying ground in a bet- 
ter state of preservation? If it is 
neglected much longer the last trace 
of most of the graves will soon be 
obliterated forever. Already a great 
number of tombstones and head- 
boards have been broken off and 
scattered all over the grounds, and 
the few which are still to be found on 
the spots where they originally were 
placed by loving hands stand so 
crooked and so hid up among the . 
trees, brush and weeds, that it al- 
most makes a person weep to see it. 
In our observations we came across 
a number of familiar names, and in 
a few instances we stopped to pull 
away the rubbish which at first im- 
peded our approach. 

About three miles out from Nau- 
voo we passed Joseph Smith’s old 
farm. It is now owned principally 
by a German whose name is Ranz- 
meier, and who lives in the same old 
farm house that in the days of Joseph 
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was occupied by Father Lott. It is 
one of the finest farms in the neigh- 
borhood, and after seeing it we can 
easily understand why the Prophet 
lingered to take a last look at it 
when he went to Carthage to give 
himself up to the governor on the 
24th of June, 1844; and that he, 
when some of the brethren who were 
with him made remarks concerning 
his tardiness to proceed, said, ‘‘If 
some of you had got such a farm, 
and knew you would not see it any 
more, you would want to take a good 
look at it for the last time.’’ The 
whole stretch of country between 
Carthage and Nauvoo, with but very 
little exception, is one continuous 
plain; the soil is generally very rich 
and productive, and the farms 
seemed nearly all to be very exten- 
sive and well cultivated. 

We passed on and arrived at Car- 
thage about 1 o’clock in the after- 
uoon. The distance from Nauvoo to 
Carthage was formerly 18 miles, but 
as the country has filled up with 
more settlers, and the farms have 
been fenced in, the road has been 
changed so as to conform to the sec- 
tion and quarter section lines ; hence 
the distance is now fully 22 miles. 

Carthage is a town of about 2,000 
inhahitants, but has rather an old 
and neglected appearance. The 
streets are kept in a poor state of 
repair, and the plank sidewalks are 
full of holes and breaks, which make 

them quite dangerous for evening 

promenade. Nearly all the business 
houses are clustered around the 
court-house square,which is general- 
ly the case with all county seats of 
the same size both in Illinois and 
Missouri. 

We first visited the old building 
which formerly was known as Ham- 


ilton’s Tavern, where Joseph and his . 


_brethren stopped before they, con- 


trary to law, were taken to jail. ‘Lhe 
north wing of the building which 
faced the street northward has been 
moved, and the remaining west wing 
is used by the Hancock County 
Horse Company, who now owns it, as 
a carpenter and paint shop. It was 
continued as a hotel until four years 
ago, when Mr. C. S, Hamilton, the 
former owner, sold the property to 
the company named. The building 
stands half-a-block east of the public 
square, on the south side of North 
Main Street. 

Learning that Thomas C. Sharp, 
the once notorious editor of the War- 
saw Signal (who did, perhaps, as 
much as any other man to incite the 
populace to murder the Prophet 
Joseph and his brother Hyrum) lived 
in Carthage and was editing the Car- 
thage Gazette, we concluded to pay 
him a visit. Wesoon found both 
him and his office, and also his son, 
William Sharp, who acts as assistant 
editor to his father. We introduced 
ourselves as Elders from Utah, and 
shook hands with the old man, whose 
averdupois sums up to 241 pounds. 
He complained of being so heavy, 
saying he was at present gaining a 
pound aday. Mr. Sharp’s features 
and general build are somewhat pe- 
culiar, but we shall not attempt to 
describe them. He was rather non- 
communicative, and was very care- 
ful in his expressions, but answered 
a few questions which we asked him 
in a straightforward manner. We 
did not, however, deem it wise to 
refer to what took place 44 years 
ago, although the scenes of 1844 
were uppermost in our thoughts dur- 
ing our whole interview with him. 
Those who are familiar with the part 
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\ 


Mr. Sharp took in the affairs leading ] we were permitted to see the one in 


to the spilling of the best blood of 
the Nineteenth Century and the 
downfall of a once lovely and beau- 
tiful city, can easily imagine our 
feelings. 

The junior Sharp treated us like a 
gentleman. ‘‘Do you think,’’ said 
he, ‘‘that the Mormons would kill my 
father, if he was to visit Utah?’ We 
replied that we were not a blood- 
thirsty people, and did not seek sat- 
isfaction in retaliation. The young 
man said that he believed his father 
was sincere in what he did. We did 
not dispute him. Others, who lived 
before the days of Mr. Sharp, be- 
lieved that they were doing God’s 
will when they killed His Prophets, 
and even the Savior himself. Of 
course they knew not what they were 
doing at the time, neither did Mr. 
Sharp. 

Mr. Sharp was kind enough to 
show us a hound volume of the War- 
saw Signal for 1844, and by looking 
over the file we soon found that extra 
number issued in June, 1844, in 
which the editor called upon the old 
citizens of Hancock County to exter- 
minate the ‘‘Mormons.’’ The read- 
ers of the News will remember that 
it was this article which was read to 
the Saints in Nauvoo, June 18, 1844, 
on the occasion when Joseph deliv- 
ered his last public address, speak- 
ing to the Nauvoo Legion from the 
frame of an unfinished building. 

Bound together with the Signal 
was a copy of the Nauvoo Expositor, 
that infamous sheet which was pub. 
lished by the apostates in Nauvoo, 
June 7, 1844, and which three days 
later was declared a nuisance by the 
city council and abated as such. We 
had long desired to peruse a copy, 
but never saw one until to-day,when 


Mr. Sharp’s possession.’ After read- 
ing some of its filthy contents, we 
could not blame our friends who sat 
in the Nauvoo city council for doing 
what they did. It was indeed a nui- 
sance. But nasty as the sheet was, 
it nevertheless contains something 
which now can be used for altogether 
a different purpose to that which 
was originally intended. A number 
of people now living are inclined to 
disbelieve certain doctrines, because 
those who testify to their truth and 
to their having been taught and prac- 
ticed by the Prophet Joseph are sup- 
posed to be in sympathy with said 
doctrines. What will those disbe- 
lievers do with the following affida- 
vits, made subscribed and sworn to 
by some of tke most bitter and 
avowed enemies the Prophet ever 
had. We copy them from the Nau- 
voo Expositor : 


AFFIDAVITS. 


“T hereby certify that Hyrum Smith did 
(in his office) read to me a certain written 
document which he said was a revelation 
from God; he said that he was with Joseph 
when it was received. He afterwards gave 
me the document to read, and I took it to 
my house, and read it and showed it to 
my wife and returned it next day. The 
revelation, so-called, authorized certain 
men to have more wives than one at a time, 
in this world and the world tocome. It said 
this was the Jaw, and commaaded Joseph to 
enter intu the /aw, and also that he should 
administer to others. Several other items 
were in the revelation, supporting the above 
doctrines. WILLIAM Law. 
“State of Illinois, 

‘Hancock County. I 

“JT, Robert D. Foster, certify that the 
above certificate was sworn to before me as 
true in substance, this 4th day of May, A.D. 
1844. 

“ROBERT D. Foster, J. P.” 

“‘T certify that I read the revelation re- 
ferred to in the above affidavit of my hus- 
band; it sustained in stroug terms the doc- 
trine of more wives than one at a time in 
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this world andin the next. It authorized 
some to have to the number of ten, and set 
forth that those women who would not al-° | 
low their husbands to have more wives than 
one should be under condemnation before 
God. JANE Law. 

*“‘Sworn and subscribed to before me this 
4th day of May, A. D. 1844. 

“ROBERT D. FOSTER, J. P.” 
“To all whom it may concern: 

“Horasmuch as the public mind hath been 
much agitated by a course of procedure in 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints by a number of persons declaring 
against certain doctrine and _ practices 
therein (among whom I am one), it is but 
meet that I should give my reasons, at least 
in part, as a cause that hath led me to de- 
clare myself. In the latter part of the sum- 
mer of 1848 the Patriarch Hyrum Smith did 
in the High Council, of which I was a mem- 
ber, introduce what he said was a revelation 
given through the Prophet; that the said 
Hyrum Smith did essay to read the said 
revelation in the said Council; that accord- 
ing to his reading there was contained the 
following doctrines: First, the sealing up of 
persons to eternal life against all sins, save 
that of shedding innocent blood, or of con- 
senting thereto; second, the doctrine of 
plurality of wives or marrying virgins; that 
David and Solomon had many wives, yet in 
this they sinned not, save in the matter of 
Uriah. This revelation, with other evidence 
thatthe aforesaid heresies were taught and 
practiced in the Church, determined me to 
leave the office of First Counselor to the 
President of the church at Nauvoo, inas- 
much as I dared not teach or administer 
such laws. And further deponent saith not. 

“AUSTIN COWLES. 
“State of Illinois. } 
‘*Hancock County. 
“To all whom it may concern: 

“T hereby certify that the above certifi- 
cate was sworn and subscribed to before me 
this 4ta day of May, A. D. 1844. 

“ROBERT D. FOSTER, J. P.’’ 


Leaving Mr. Sharp’s office we pro- 
ceeded to the old Carthage Jail, the 
main object of our visit to the coun- 
ty seat of Hancock. Yes, there it 
stood, the old rock building, once a 
prison, but now transformed into a 
comfortable private residence, owned 
by James M. Browning, or rather by 


his wife Elizabeth Matthews Brown- 
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ing, her husband having deeded it 
to her. Many years ago the county 
sold the building and the lot upon 
which it stands to B. F. Patterson, 
who subsequently sold it to Mr. 
Browning. Mrs. Browning received 
us kindly and showed us about the 
premises. We went upstairs to the 
southeast upper room, where Joseph, 
Hyrum, John Taylor and Willard 
Richards were confined on the day 
of the martyrdom. We saw the hole 
through the door made by the bullet 
that killed Hyrum, examined the 
corner where Elder Taylor rolled un- 
der the bed; raised the window 
through which Joseph leaped, and 


.was shown the exact place where the 


blood of Hyrum still stains the floor. 
The floor being carpeted, we did not 
see the stain, but Mrs. Browning as- 
sured us it was there yet and could 
not be washed away. The place 
where the well once was has been 
planted with flowers (lilies of the 
valley), and the good lady said she 
intended to continually keep a flower 
bed there in order to designate the 
spot. The building which stands on 
the north side of Walnut Street, or 
one block north and 132 blocks west 
of the northwest corner of the public 
square, is 34 feet long from north to 
south, and 28 feet wide from east to 
west; the south end stands 18 feet 
back from the street The upper 
room in which the brethren were im- 
prisoned is about 16 feet square. 
There are two windows on the south 
and one on the east, the latter being 
the one through which Joseph leaped. 
The room, we should judge, is about 
eight feet from floor to ceiling; it is 
now used as a bedroom. 

We shall never forget Carthage, 
nor the scenes enacted there. Al- 
though none of us were there when 
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the blood of the Prophet was spilt, 
yet, with what we have read concern- 
ing it, and what we have seen to-day, 
we are enabled to grasp the situation 
thoroughly, and the whole tragedy 
which took place on the memorable 
27th of June, 1844, seems to pass in 
review before the eyes of our imagi- 
nation so plainly and impressively 
that the effects thereof surely will 
remain with us forever. 


ANDREW JENSON, 
Epwarp STEVENSON, 
JoserH S. Brack. 


———__—<+0>> 


LETTER 18. 


The Iowa Site.—The Town of Montrose.— 
The Old Site of Zarahemla. 


Montrose, Lee Co., Iowa, 
October 9, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 

We returned from Carthage to 
‘Nauvoo yesterday evening and spent 
the night with Phineas Kimball who, 
together with his amiable wife and 
daughter, treated us very kindly. 
Mr. Kimball is the owner of about 
800 acres of land in and around Nau- 
voo, and has a beautiful residence 
on the site of old Commerce. Asa 
young man he participatad in the 
Nauyoo battle in September, 1846, 
and has always been a friend to the 
Saints. This forenoon we completed 
our rounds of observation in Nauvoo, 
and left at 4:30 o’clock p.m., cross- 
ing the river on the ferry boat to 
Montrose, on the Iowa side, where 
we arrived about 5 o’clock. The 
river here is nearly two miles wide. 
No sooner had we arrived at Mon- 
trose than we discovered that we 
had forgotten an important parcel in 
the house of Mr. Bidamon. Conse- 
quently we procured a skiff and was 


rowed back to Nauvoo once more, 
landing on our, way on the wooded 
island in the middle of the river. Re- 
turning we had the pleasure of cross- 
ing the Mississippi River by moon- 
light, an opportunity which we en- 
joyed very much, as it was not only 
romantic, but reminded us of others 
who years ago crossed the river by 
night under peculiar circumstances. 

Montrose is quite a city on paper, 
as everyone who see the ‘‘Illustrated 
Atlas of Lee County’’ would say ; 
but when it comes to the reality, its 
number of inhabitants does not ex- 
ceed 1000 souls; still it has been on 
the increase during the last few years. 
For a long time after the Saints left 
the place was almost deserted. It 
now has the advantage over Nauvoo 
of being a railway town, and the fer- 
ry crosses the river eight times every 
day. Excepting two or three wells, 
which are still used by the present 
inhabitants, there is no trace left of 
the old military barracks in which 
the Saints at an early day suffered 
so severely from the effects of fever 
and ague, but the exact place where 
they once stood has been pointed out 
to us by old settlers. It was near 
the present railway station, and the 
site is now embraced in blocks 13, 
16,21 and 22 of the Montrose sur- 
vey. 

A little north of Montrose, on the 
bank of the Potter Slough, a small 
arm of the Mississippi, are the 
grounds where the last remnants of 
the Saints, consisting of the sick and | 
the poor, were camped after being ex- 
pelled from Illinois, as the final re- 
sult of the famous battle of Nauvoo. 
Here it was that the Saints, in their 
distressed condition, were tempora- 
rily relieved by the quails which came 
to the camps of the exiles in large 
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numbers, as if sent through the mir- 
aculous interposition of the Almigh- 
ty to save His people from starva- 
tion. One of our party (Bishop 
Black), who was with and one of the 
Saints in that memorable camp, 
caught many of these birds himself. 
They were so tame that they allowed 
themselves to be caught easily, and 
a great number of them in descend- 
ing struck the wagons and tent poles 
with such force that they rolled into 
the tents stunned or dead. 

Taking the main street of Mon- 
trose, which runs from the river ina 
southwesterly direction for nearly a 
mile, we came to awide road run- 
ning northeast, to which the dignified: 
name of Grand Avenue has been ap- 
pended. ‘Turning to the right and 
proceeding a few rods along said ay- 
enue, we came to a somewhat antique 
looking rock house with a frame ad- 
dition, standing on the left hand side 
of the road. This is the only relict 
left of what once was a flourishing 
settlement of the Saints. It was the 
commencement of what would have 
grown to a large city—a sister city 
of Nauvoo on the other side of the 
river—had the Saints been permitted 
to remain. We refer to Zarabemla, 
a place settled under the direction of 
the Prophet, agreeable to a revela- 
tion, inthe year 1841. During that 
year a Stake of Zion was organized 
here with John Smith, Joseph’s un- 
cle, as President. In obedience to 
the revelation the Saints in lowa com- 
menced to gather on to the site, and 
about thirty houses had been erected 
when the persecution put a stop to 
any further improvements. It was 
also here that Joseph and Hyrum 
Smitb and Willard Richards spent 
the night between June 22nd and 


23rd, having left Nauvoo the evening ' 


previous with the intention of fleeing 
to the mountains, to escape the mur- 
derous plans of their enemies. It 
has always been a source of regret 
to some of the Saints that the Proph- 
et did not carry out his intention on 
that memorable occasion, and that 
he through the persuasion of Emma 
Smith, his wife, and others was in- 
duced to return and trust to the pro- 
tection of the governor. The idea 
occurs to many, even to this day, 
that had Joseph fled to the Rockies 
at that time, his life might have been 
spared many years longer. Be that 
as it may, it was no doubt a part of 
the programme that he should seal 
his testimony with his blood. 

Those familiar with Church history 
will remember the remark Joseph 
made when he was returning slowly 
toward the river. ‘‘It’s no use to 
hurry, for we are going back to be 
slaughtered ;’’ ‘“‘If my life is of no 
value to my friends, it is of none to 
myself,’’ are utterances which never 
will be forgotten by the Saints. Jo-. 
seph’s nature was aroused at the 
merest mention of his being a coward 
and that he wanted to run away from 
the flock when the wolves were threat- 
ening the sheep. Rather than to lay 
himself liable to any such accusation 
he prepared to go asa lamb to the 
slaughter, and he did. 

Zarahemla, like the great Nephite 
capital after whichit was named, is 
no more; but we predict it shall 
arise phoenix-like at some future day, _ 
and that the words of the Lord con- 
cerning it shall be honored and ful- 
filled. The site is most delightful 
for the centre of a large town, and 
when a Temple shall have been built 
on the site which was selected by the 
Prophet on a neighboring bluff over- 
looking the lower lands between it 
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and the river, then Zarahemia shall 
fully come up to the expectation of 
her original founders, and be num- 
bered among the great cities of the 
Millennium. 

About.three miles below Montrose 
is the town of Nashville, which on 
the 24th of June, 1839, was bought 
by the Church together with 20,000 
acres of land adjoining it. Here also 
quite a number of Saints resided in 
the good old days. After the exodus 


the place went down like all the 


other settlements of the Saints, but 
since the completion of the Des 
Moines Rapids Canal, at the upper 
end of which itis so pleasantly lo- 
cated, it has rather revived, and now 
has a pupulation of three hundred 
souls. 

Taking-it altogether Lee County, 
lowa, is apfine country, and has now 
& population of 40,000. There are 
a number of prosperous towns and 
hundreds of excellent farms. Many 
of the latter are for sale. 

We have only been here (Mon- 
trose) a few hours, but have already 
found a number of friends, who take 
a deep interest in giving us all the 
information they can concerning mat- 
ters in which we are interested. 
‘*Do you ever expect to come back 
to this country ?’’ has been asked us 
by several persons. We answered 
one man, ‘‘Yes, most assuredly ; we 
have got to come and build Zara- 
hemla, and then we will remember 
Montrose asone of her suburbs; per- 
haps we will include it in the new 
corporation, and call if Lower Zara- 
hemla.’’ Our friends thought there 
would be no inclination now on the 


part of the p esent inhabitants to 

mob us, should™we come back, as 

they would undoubtedly be in favor 

of the boom in real estate which we 
\ 


would naturally bring with us. We 
suggested that the old mobocratic 
spirit was not dead yet, and would 
not die as long as the devil had power 
to tempt the children of men; and 
that should the Saints return at the 
present time the old spirit of hatred . 
would be pretty sure to show itself 
anew. 
From Montrose we go to Keokuk, 
thence to Elden, Iowa, where our 
little party will be dissolved, and 
each go on his way rejoicing. We 
have had a good time together. Sel- 
dom, if ever. have three brethren la- 
bored together with better feelings 
and been more unanimous in every 
move made, than has your humble 
servants who now have visited nearly 
every important place connected 
with the early history of the Latter- 
day Saints and the life of Joseph 
the Prophet. We feel that the Lord 
has been with us, and that He has 
crowned our labors with success. We 
trust that the information which we 
have gained may be of benefit to the 
Saints hereafter. To the Lord and 
His kind providence in our behalf 
we ascribe all the honor and glory. 
Your brethren in the Gospel of 

Christ. 

ANDREW JENSON, 

Epwarp STEVENSON, 

Josepu S. Brack. 


Separating at Eldon, Iowa, ac- 
cording to previous arrangement, 
Elder Black proceeded to Council 
Bluffs to visit some relatives, while 
Elders Stevenson and Jenson visited 
Richmond and Kansas City, Mo., 
and other places on the homeward 
journey, and arrived safely in Salt 
Lake City Oct. 15, 1888. Elder 
Black had arrived there the day pre- 
vious. 
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